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Principles of Concrete Construction 


Can Be Easily Applied by Farmer with Ordinary Labor--O. F. Ross of Lewis County, New York, in an Address Before 
the New York State Dairymen’s Association Discusses in Detail the Materials, Conveniences, Economies, 
Advantages, Probable Errors, Methods and Practices in Erecting Farm Buildings and Necessities 


LTHOUGH portland cement has 
CRS, been manufactured in the United 
Fay, Oy, States for 40 years, it is only dur- 
= ‘b ing the past 10 years that its use 
has been common. In 1906 our annual pro- 
duction first reached over 1,000,000 barrels; 
today it reaches hundreds of millions. So 
rapid has been its development that its use 
on our. farms is the rule, rather than the 
exception. While admitting the development 
of high skill and practice, concrete construc- 
tion can be done, under direction, with home 
or cheap labor. Yet because of this apparent 
ease, many have made costly mistakes by not 
informing themselves properly concerning the 
principles and correct methods of making 
good concrete. 

Portland cement is an artificial mixture of 
lime carbonate (three parts), silica, alumina 
and iron oxide, or, in general terms, lime and 
elay. The brand selected is immaterial, so 
long as it conforms to the specifications of the 
American society for testing materials. The 
main differences are in the color and the rate 
of setting up. The greatest care should be 
used in selecting the sand and 


the mixture holds the water, but spreads out 
on the mixing floor; or, if a so-called slush, to 
a quaking consistency. 

Comparative volumes are used in propor- 
tioning materials. The standard or first-class 
mixture contains one part cement, two parts 
sand and four parts gravel or broken stone. 
However, we should not confuse a 1-2-4 mix- 
ture with a 1-6 mixture; the former is 25% 
richer in cement. For measuring, bottomless 
boxes can be made of known volume, or with 
practice a man will measure by shovelfuls 
very accurately for ordinary work. This method 
allows the overseer readily to call for a mixture 
in proportion to the materials and to the con- 
struction at hand. A bag of cement contains 
eight ordinary shovelfuls; therefore, for a bag 
batch of a standard mixture it calls for 16 
shovelfuls of sand and 32 shovelfuls of gravel. 

Next after proper materials and propor- 
tions comes proper mixture and handling. 
The mixing should continue until the color is 
uniform, regardless of times turned. This 
point can be determined by drawing the flat 
of the shovel across the heap. If not properly 


mixed, streaks of sand or cement will show. 
In especially fine work requiring careful mix- 
ing, the mortar—namely, the sand and cement 
—should be mixed separately before adding 
the coarse materiai, which can be added with 
a minimum of labor after the mortar has 
been mixed wet, becatse the bulk of the mate- 
rials has to be turned only a few times. 

The mortar should be as dry as possible 
during mixing, for best results. If the sand 
is damp the cement will ball and stick to 
the grains in contact and delay filling the 
voids. However, by turning and wetting 
more, they adjust themselves properly. I have 
found that water added in a spray from hose 
or sprinkler during the turning gives most 
satisfaction. A surplus of water separates 
the cement particles from the sand grains, 

The mixing board should be large and 
roomy, according to the number of mixers, 
water-tight surfaced, and having a low rim to 
prevent surplus water carrying portions of 
cement off the board. The board should be 
located with reference to materials and to 
position of delivery to forms. Pians can be 

often laid so that the mate- 





gravel which constitute the 
bulk of raw material. Sand is 
that portion of grains and peb- 
bles which will pass through a 
%-inch ring or four-mesh 
sieve, while gravel is that por- 
tion which is retained on the 
quarter and passes through a 
1%-inch ring. Both should be 
free from loam or vegetable 
matter, and for best and most 
economical purposes, should 
be well graded from fine to 
coarse, abways having the 
larger proportion coarse. It 
is often economical to screen 
fine sand over a 40-mesh sieve 
and discard the screenings. 
Sharp sand is preferable to 
smooth; the rough surface 
helps the adherence of the 
cement particles and is 
heavier, therefore, with less 
voids and requires less 
cement. 

In finished concrete we 
want every surface covered 
with a film of cement, so the 
coarser the material the less 
surface exposed in a given 
volume, and the greater the 
variation in the size of the 
sand grains, the less is re~ 
quired to fill the voids. The 
chief use of aggregate is. to 
increase the volume of con- 
crete without decreasing its 
strength. By knowing exactly 
the proportions of sand and 
gravel, the required amount 
of cement can be determined. 
As a rule, the volume of cor- 
rectly proportioned concrete 
is about one-eighth greater 
than the aggregate it contains. 
The water used to crystallize 
the cement should be free 








rials can be shoveled directly 
to the mixing board and 
then directly to forms. The 
final turn should be with ref- 
erence to placing. 

Good runways and metal- 
tray wheelbarrows should be 
provided, if there is any dis- 
tance between points. For all 
work, runways should be 
placed so the wheelbarrows 
can be dumped directly into 
the forms. Short-handled, 
square-pointed shovels are the 
proper turning tools and are 
important if a quantity of 
material is used. The tools 
and the mixing board should 
be cleaned at the close of each 
work period, scraped and then 
scrubbed, using water. 

The first consideration is 
the foundation which supports 
and preserves the building. 
The size of the base is deter- 
mined by the nature of the 
earth upon which the footing 
is built, and upon the weight 
of the building and its con- 
tents. The outer rim of foun- 
dation should extend lower 
than the centers, forming cup- 
shaped bottoms, for greatest 
efficiency. Steel reinforcing 
rods laid in the concrete at 
top and bottom of the 
walls will prevent cracking or 
settling. 

The foundation wall should 
extend below the frost line, if 
the ground is subject to heav- 
ing. The trench can be partly 
filled with cobble or broken 
stone and drained at the low 
points. Slush concrete poured 
oh the layers gives an 
excellent foundation with 








from alkalies or acids, and 
added until for general work 
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Beginning Lite’s Work Early 


n ; Lpepity, Mer 4 “tal 


material. I prefer to have my 
[To Page 6.] 
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A Calf Well Started to Cowhood 


Economical Production Is Keynote for Dairymen as for All Farmers—Dairy Ability, Constitution and Capacity Essen- 
tials of Profitable Cows---These Are Impossible Without Right Handling of Calf—How Best Returns Are Se- 
cured---James E. Dodge, Manager of Largest Jersey Herd in New England, Gives Good Advice 


in the milk, and must supply 





N these days of 
close competition 
and high prices for 
labor and _ every- 

thing else farmers use, and 
the comparatively low prices 
received for our products, it 
is ,necessary for each and 
everyone to pring cost of pro- 
duction to the lowest possible 
point. It is the net profit in 
the year that spells success or 
failure, explained Mr Dodge 
before a gathering of dairy 
farmers. You may grow 
large crops at a loss, by too 
large expenditure for labor 
and fertilizer; you may also 
get large yields from your 
dairy at a loss. There are 
many reasons for the latter, 
high cost of feed, high cost for 
labor, of handling the herd 
and its products, low produc- 
tion of some of the cows in 
the herd and cows that re- 
quire too much feed _ for 
amount returned. 





extra food to keep the calf 
growing and vigorous. Some 
will disagree with me when I 
say the kind of feed is not so 
material as the amount. Our 
grain ration depends on the 
cost of different feeds. Whole 
oats is one of the best feeds for 
the young calf and -growing 
heifer. Equal parts by weight 
of bran, corn meal! and ground 
oats, with a little linseed oil 
meal, is good. Equal parts of 
bran and corn meal are good. 
Feed all the grain the calf 
will clean up twice daily until 
it is three or four months of 
age, or until you have the calf 
growing well. From this time 
on feed only enough grain to 
keep it growing. 

If you are going to distend 
the digestive organs now is 
the time to do it, for rarely 
will you see a heifer which 
shows a barrel well developed 
at a year old that does not 
grow into a great dairy cow. 








If You are goin” to have a 
profitable herd, ,ou must have 
good dairy cows, and by good 
dairy cows I mean economical 
producers. You must know 
the net profit of each cow in 
the herd; you must use judg- 
ment in the breed you select, 
and in the selections within 
the breed and herd. You 
would not expect to get a race horse from the 
draft breeds, or a draft horse from the trot- 
ting breed, and yet it is easier to get a gen- 
eral purpose horse than it is to get a dual 
purpose cow. 

There are three essential points to be con- 
sidered in the development of a high-class 
dairy cow, and these are: Inherited dairy 
ability, constitution and capacity. If yon 
have all three in your cows and feed and 
handle them properly, you will have econom- 
ical producers and profitable cows. There is 
an old adage, “‘As the twig is bent the tree 
inclines,’’ and this is especially true in regard 
to the raising of dairy cows, so we must feed 
and handle the dairy calf from birth to cow- 
hood so as to increase her tendency to 
economical production. We must go even 
farther than this and breed so as to get the 
right kind of a calf or our feed and labor 
will be in vain, and again we must feed and 
handle the young cow properly or our well- 
bred, well-developed calf will deteriorate into 
a mighty poor cow. 

The female offspring will have the dairy 
ability to a large extent, depending on the 
prepotency of the sire. Many think the son 
of a great producing grade cow will give 
better results than a pure-bred sire. There 
are several good reasons against this argu- 
ment, the most important of which is the 
question of ancestors. Your large producing 
grade cow is a freak, or inherits her dairy 
ability through one or more ancestors. If she 
has taken back to one ancestor who was a 
large producer, she is unlikely to reproduce 
these qualities, as there are numerous ances- 
tors of the other kind who are very apt to 
control the offspring of her son. Whereas, if 
you use @ pure-bred dairy sire, his ancestors 
for generations were bred for dairy ability, 
and his chances of proving a prepotent sire 
are multiplied by every generation of dairy 
producers, and the chances of his offspring 
reverting back to poor ancestors are lessened. 

Constitution in the dairy cow is the ability 
to stand the strain of producing large quan- 
tities of dairy products year after year and 
maintain herself in strong health and vigor, 


abandoned. 


mouth. 


Teaching the Young Calf to Drink Milk from Bucket 


The old-fashioned method of allowing the-calf to suck the cow for 
two or three months is a bad one, and one that has been very largely 
By fixing a stanchion like the one in this photograph, it is 
easy enough to make the calf stand, and with a little patience it will 
soon be taught to drink milk from a bucket. 
to put your fingers down in the milk and insert one finger in the calf’s 
After doing this a few times, the calf. will soon become accus- 
tomed to drinking from the bucket. 


so as to be able to reproduce these qualities 
in her offspring. Constitution like dairy 
ability is largely an inherited quality and 
may be ruined by improper methods or 
strengthened —by judicious feeding and 
handling. 

Capacity is the ability to consume large 
quantities of feed and convert the feed into 
milk. A cow may have the capacity to con- 
sume large quantities of feed with the con- 
stitution to stand up under the strain over a 
series of years, but lack the dairy ability to 
convert the feed into dairy products. So it 
is very essential to have all three qualities 
in a dairy cow. 

Before the calf is expected we remove the 
mother to a box stall that has been thoroughly 
cleaned and whitewashed, also well bedded 
with clean, dry straw. Let the calf nurse 
for 48 to 72 hours, when it is removed to a 
small box stall, which is also clean and san- 
itary. There are more calves lost in the first 
week after birth than at any other age, so it 
is extremely good business to use every care 
and attention necessary to insure health at 
this time. In recent years, since the advent 
of contagious white scours, it has been neces- 
sary to be even more careful about having 
the calf dropped in a thoroughly clean, well 
disinfected: place, and it is also necessary to 
thoroughly disinfect and cord the navel of 
the newborn calf as soon as dropped. 

When the calf is taken from the mother 
it is taught to drink, and given 1% to two 
quarts milk twice to three times daily at 
body temperature. The mother’s milk is best 
unless too rich, when it is diluted with one- 
third water or skim milk. Continue this 
treatment for two to four weeks, depending 
on the sirength and vigor of the calf. Then 
commence to add skim milk and take away 
new milk, gradually increasing the amount 
of skim milk, giving once daily all the water 
it will drink. 

As soon as the calf will take solid food, 
usually around three weeks of age, place some 
fine hay within reach and let it eat what it 
will. Grain should also be given ad libitum 
at this time. You are taking away the fat 


It will be necessary at first 


The first year of the cow’s life 
is always the most important, 
and if you do not start her 
out right you cannot expect 
great returns. Keep the calf 
growing, but be sure to feed 
enough bulky food to distend 
the digestive organs. Don’t 
‘ worry if the calf gets some- 
what pot bellied, for you are developing the di- 
gestive organs against the day when she will be 
expected to consume large quantities of feed. 

There is no one thing that is more valu- 
able in the development of the growing calf 
and heifer than plenty of exercise, especially 
outdoors or in large pens. I thoroughly 
believe in the open air treatment for the 
growing heifer. This will develop the lungs 
and muscles and other organs, which mean 
constitution, and without which no cow can 
do great work in the dairy. Breed the heifer 
at 15 to 17 months of age, so she will freshen 
at 24 to 26 months of age. The sooner you 
get a well-bred, well-developed heifer giving 
returns, the sooner your profits commence. 
I know there is a great deal of difference in 
opinions about the right time to breed a 
heifer, but from our experience we like 
them to freshen at two years and occasion- 
ally younger. 

When the heifer is safe in calf she requires 


, a little more feed to keep her growing and in 


condition, but the first five months the fetus 
is not much of a drain on the system. It is 
the last four months before freshening that 
the heifer needs extra feed and lots of it. 
Get her up in good condition; it is safe to 
say the fatter the better. The heifer is now 
approaching a very critical time in her 
career, and she should be handled with the 
utmost kindness. Put her in the maternity 
stall some time before she is due to freshen, 
so she may become acquainted with her new 
home and with the man who will be her daily 
companion. As maternity approaches she 
will be very nervous and excitable. Now is 
the time for extra careful handling if you 
would have a quiet cow. 

If the heifer has been bred, fed and handled 
properly, she will have a large, distended 
udder that is very sore to the touch, and by 
the way, the larger and more distended the 
udder the better evidence of a great dairy 
¢ow. As soon as the calf is dropped, blanket 
the cow to prevent chills; draw some miik 
from each teat to see there is no obstruction: 
give her a warm dzrink and a little hay; ‘then 

[To Page 6.] 
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Farm Woman Grows English Blue Grass 


Produced Chiefly for the Seed Crop—-Considerable Value in the Hay and Also from the Pasture--Seeded Much Like 
Fall Wheat and at About the Same Time~-A Profitable Money Crop--Not Difficult to Handle--Practical 
Methods Pursued~--Much Seed Exported to Europe--By W. L. Nelson 


N Missouri are many women farm- 

ers—women who live upon, oper- 

ate and personally manage farms 

of from 80 to 640 acres, sometimes 
more. In fact, so many of these feminine 
farmers are there that during farmers’ week 
at the college of agriculture there was organ- 
ized the Missouri women farmers’ club. Only 
women who are personally interested in and 
who superintend their farms are eligible to 
membership. Miss, Frances Pearle Mitchell, 
whose farm, Forest Home, consists of 320 
acres of land on which general grain and live 
stock farming is carried on, is president. 
Miss Mitchell is a college graduate and a club 
woman, but is first of all a real farmer. The 
secretary-treasurer of this novel organization 
is Miss Maude M. Griffith. 

It is as a grower of English blue grass that 
Miss Griflith has become widely known and 
financially independent. Years ago her 
father, Wesley Griffith, began growing Eng- 
lish blue grass in St Clair county, in southwest 
Missouri. He was the first to demonstrate 
how well this grass could be grown in that 
section. Now it leads all others in the state 
and ranks among the prominent grasses in the 
United States, so rapidly has the acreage 
increased. The one other locality in the same 
part of the country producing it in such quan- 
tities is near Olathe, Kan. This seed is 
exported to England, Germany, Switzerland 
and other countries, where it is in great 
demand. An advantage claimed for English 
blue grass is that it is slightly more drouth 
resistant than Kentucky blue grass, but the 
western limit at present includes only the 
eastern parts of Nebraska, Kansas and the 
Dakotas. It does best in heavy black loam, 
but seems able to adapt itself to soil condi- 
tions, often growing in gumbo spots. The 
usual time for seeding is from August 15 to 


‘sition from any point of view. 


part of her profits are represenied by the 
increased fertility of her farm. 

“I think so much of English blue grass as 
a money-maker and as a fertilizer,”’ said Miss 
Griffith in discussing the line of farming in 
which she has specialized with such marked 
success, “‘that I am planning to get the 
greater part of my farm seeded down, and 
especially am I working on weaker soil which 
has had successive corn crops.” 

In 1911, owing to dry weather in Missouri, 
the new crop of grass seeded by Miss Grif- 
fith and her neighbors came nearer being a 
failure than was ever before known. The 
season of 1912 more than makes up for any 
shortage the previous year. The crop has 
been exceptionally good, the seed of extra 
quality and the acreage harvested the largest 
in the history of the English blue grass belt 
Five carloads of seed, all grown in Miss Grif- 
fith’s immediate neighborhood, were shipped 
from the little town of Lowry City, in St Clair 
county, during 1912, and there are scores of 
other points from which shipments are made. 

Speaking of the grass and of her experience 
with it, Miss Griffith says: “English blue 
grass is, in my opinion, one of the most impor- 
tant crops to be grown, for there are so many 
sources of advantage. It is a paying propo- 
The seed is 
always in demand and commands a good 
price, generally bringing from 13 to 22 cents 
per pound. However, lower prices prevailed 
in 1912, owing to the unusually heavy crop. 
Twenty-four pounds constitute a bushel. The 
price we received this year was 12% cents 
per pound, or $3 per bushel. Compared with 
other years this seems a little low, but as the 
yield was from 13 to 19 bushels per acre, this 
means gross returns of from $39 to $57 per 
acre, with no more expense than for harvest- 
ing and threshing any ordinary crop of small 

















Splendid Crop of Alfalfa Grown on Irrigated Land 


Alfalfa is spreading throughout the whole United States and is everywhere hailed as 


a mortgage lifter. 
more hardy plants. 


is comparatively scant and irrigation is resorted to. 


States are spending small fortunes in sending men abroad to secure 
Among other places alfalfa is grown successfully where the rainfall 


Alfalfa is one of the most profit- 


able crops in some-irrigated districts and phenomenal yields have been made. 


September 15, although many sow later with 
satisfactory results. For pasture, seed is 
sometimes sown in April. 

Where cut for a hay crop English blue 
grass yields 1% to two tons per acre, and 
under favorable conditions much more. The 
stalks themselves are rather bare, causing 
the hay to be somewhat stemmy, but there is 
usually an abundance of basil leaves which 
offset any excess of woodiness in the stalk. 


It Increases Soil Fertility 


Miss Griffith evidences real enthusiasm 
when talking of English blue grass, and well 
she may, for it has made her money. Best 


of all, her holdings in the bank do not stand 
Then, too, a 


for wealth stolen from the soil. 





grain. Then we have the pasture left for 
stock. Another advantage is that three seed 
crops may be harvested following one seed- 
ing. This means a decided saving of seed 
and labor. Blue grass is a first-class fertilizer. 
Here I speak practically, not from a theoretical 
nor a scientific standpoint, for I do not know 
the science connected with its effect upon the 
soil. I have not yet gone that far, but I do 
know that results are very evident, and I shall 
refer to my own experience for example. One 
year father had a few acres in a corner off 
from other large tracts of plow land. This he 
decided to seed to blue grass. After about 
two-thirds was in, rains began and he was 
unable to finish seeding. Next year the 
remaining part of the field was used for 





something else and never seeded to grass. 
When time came for plowing under the grass, 
the whole piece was prepared for corn. The 
corn was just ready for first plowing when 
I returned to take charge of the farm. I 
asked at once what made the difference in 
the size of the corn, why it had not been 
planted at the same time, as there was such 
a small piece. I was told that all had been 
planted the same day and out of the same 
seed. 

“This same thing attracted the attention 
of many and it was carefully watched. All 
during the season there was a dividing line 
in that field of corn, just to a row. Where 
blue grass had been the corn was in advance 
of that on the other side of field, both in size 
and maturity. When harvest time came I 
again had the man make a comparison. The 
yield on the grass side was greater, the ears 
were larger and more perfect, and where filled 
so much better that the yield was at least 
one-third better than that on the side which 
had not been in grass. By no means the least 
advantage of blue grass is the pasture it 
affords, and I am told that it is this English 
blue grass which affords pasture in dairy 
regions of Switzerland, and here, too, may be 
found an explanation for prevalent high 
prices. I cannot verify this statement, but 
seed men tell me that the grass will not head 
or seed so well in the altitude of Switzerland, 
hence seed must be imported. 

“T had 20 acres of grass that was nice and 
green during the very dry summer of 191], 
but it was not in a location where it could be 
pastured to advantage, yet theee was a piece 
near by which I watched closely. This piece 
was a new crop (by new, I mean first year) 
seeded up well, considering the season. It 
made more than half an average yield. When 
other pasture gave out, stock was turned in 
here for the remainder of the season. The 
grass did not seem to be hurt by having been 
pastured so closely and was nice and green 
when winter came on. 

“Here I had possibly better give you an 
idea as to what the grass is like. In appear- 
ance, English blue grass resembles somewhat 
both Kentucky blue grass and wheat. It has 
something the same appearance as Kentucky 
blue grass in color, except that it is a darker 
green and more glossy. The blade somewhat 
resembles very rank and coarse Kentucky 
blue grass. It stools out for main stem like 
wheat. I have some which has been standing 
five years and the drill rows are as well 
marked today as the first Year. Of course, 
the grass stools more and grows more rank 
with age, but does not form as sod as do 
other. grasses, yet at the same time the roots 
render ground firm enough for pasture, 


What It Looks Like 


“The English blue grass, when in full head, 
resembles cheat in wheat more closely than 
anything I can bring to mind just now. It 
has the long, feathery, plume-like head with 
seed set in very closely, and here I might add 
that this one feather or peculiarity renders 
it somewhat delicate to handle, as it shatters 
badly when handled roughly and often. 

“I just compared the growing plant to 
cheat ‘and I might carry the eomparison fur- 
ther and liken the seed itself to that of cheat, 
for the general appearance is more like that 
than any other grain that is so familiar to 
everyone, 

“I just stated that the ripened grain was 
somewhat delicate and must of necessity be 
handled with care. There is still another 
stage where it is more dainty and requires 
more attention, and that is seeding time. 
Many experience a difficulty in securing a 
stand. The seeding time is much the same 
as that for wheat, only perhaps a little earlier, 
but better earlier than later if the ground is 

[To Page 12. 











If you shod 


your horses 


You would choose nails 
which hold and drive 
best, mar the hoof least, 
and enable the horse 
to work best and most 
comfortably. 





This 
Check 
Mark 
Protects 


You Because others do the 
Our trade mark shoeing | don’ t permit the 


st d th 

head” of every use of '‘ ‘any old” nail. 
“Capewell” : ‘ 
nail. Accept no Insist upon The Cape 


well” brand 


* Capewell ” points cut through a hoof 
easily. The blades are tough and stiff 
enough not to crimp or split under the 
smith’s hammer. They hold a shoe 
tight thus giving the horse a firm footing. 


substitute. * 


Best nail in the world at a fair price— 
not the cheapest regardless of quality. 
Any shoer can afford them. 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Largest makers of Horse Nails in the World 







































SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER [§ NO CATCH, 
It fs a solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully auaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 
; making heavy or_ light 


Designed _ especi 
small, ‘dairies, motets and private 
families. Different from this pic- 
ture, whic! our large . 
capacity machines. The bowl is 


a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
wears rs horouasly rotected. 
Western eit Whether your 
« is la or small, ite 
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National Grange Meeting 


The national grange meets this 
year in Manchester, N H. Novem- 
ber 12 is the beginning date. Ses- 
sions will be held in Mechanics’ hall. 
On November 13 the New Hampshire 
state grange will confer the sixth de- 
gree and the Priests of Demeter will 
invest patrons outside of New Hamp- 
shire with the seventh degree who 
may desire to teturn home on that 
day. This degree will be conferred 
again on the following day and the 
seventh on two classes, day and even- 
ing. It is estimated 4000 people will 
take the highest degree of the order 
at this session of the national 
grange. 

Hotel rates will run from $1.25 a 
day up. There are eight hotels avail- 
able. Arrangements about rooms 
may be secured of Harry W. Spalding 
of 1008S Elm street, Manchester, N H. 
The rates in private houses will be 
from $1 a day up. It is anticipated 
that there will be in attendance 5000 
on the best days. There are 900 pa- 
trons in the four granges of Manches- 


ter and several homes will be thrown 


open to grange visitors on this occa- 
sion. Grange enthusiasm will be at 
high heat all summer. National Mas- 
ter Wilson will be in New York dur- 
ing the week of July 2% and will ad- 
dress field meetings every day. He 
and other speakers will campaign in 
other cities during the summer, It 
is believed that th largest seventh 
degree class ever iniiia will oc- 
cur at the November ting in New 


Hampshire. 





Investigating Potato Diseases 











CYRUS T. FOX 

Th great Blue mountain potato 
district Pennsylvan extending 
for some miles through the slate soils 
along the foot of the Blue moun- 
tain in the northern townships of 
Berks and Lehigh counties, is about 
to be investigated by experts of the 
department of agriculti at Wash- 
ington as to the causes of diseases 
annually attacking the potato crop. 
These experts will be assisted by sev- 
eral scientists and vegetable patholo- 
gists from abroad, including Dr Op- 
pel of the Imperial institute of agri- 
culture and forestry at Berlin, and 
Dr Wollenweber, also of Germany. 

Last year I is considerable 
blight in the and many tubers 
rotted. Potat is also increas- 
ing, and other diseases have ap- 
peared, The dreaded “leaf roll’ is as 
yet unknown, but it is feared that it 
may be brought into the district from 
other states where it has caused 
great damage. ~ 

The expense of the investigation 
will be borne by certain railroad 
companies that operate in the United 
States, and potato belts will be vis- 
ited from Maine to California, The 
transcontinental tour will begin on 
August 1 at Bangor and continue to 
October 1, ending at San Francisco. 
The experts will use eight cars, one 
of which will be fitted up as a labora- 
tory for microscopical investigation. 
A report will be made by the United 


States 
states 


government and toeach of the 
visited. 


The Potato Outlook 


SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, 





H. W. PA 
crop looks very 
nt through the 
state, especially 
Huntingdon, Franklin 
and Mifflin. The late rains have been 
a great factor to the smaller growing 
crops. The plants are affected more 
than usual with small insects and an 
unusual crop of potato bugs. I plant- 
ed about two a to potatoes this 
year. The first were planted the lat- 
ter part April. The ground was a 
good sod, having been broken last 
fall. ground was disked and 
harrowed, and an ideal seed bed se- 
cured. I have never seen ground in 
a more perfect condition for planting. 
Just after I planted this patch we 
had a hard, beating rain and a spell 
of cool weather. The potatoes wure 
slow in geting started. No sooner 
had they begun to grow nicely than 
the bugs came in enormous numbers. 
I prepared paris green and lime and 
sulphur, adding one pound paris 
green, eight ounces of sulphur, and 
almost two pecks of slaked lime to 
50 gallons of water. This solution 
was applied with a small spraying 
outfit. There are scarcely any insects 
left and the potatoes are growing 
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nicely now. This solution was also ap- 








BROADER VIEWPOINT 





plied on a small patch ef melons and 
beans, and the result of the effort is 
very gratifying. 


The second patch was planted to 


potatoes about May 10. The ground 
was not in as good condition for 
planting as the first plot, but the 


weather was more favorable. The 
potatoes came up evenly and the foli- 
age has become a dark green. These 
potatoes so far have not been both- 
ered with bugs. I have given. both 
patches the same amount of attention, 
They are free from weeds and the 
ground is worked to perfection. My 
opinion is that the latter plot will 
yield double that of the first plot 
planted. The ground is not quite so 
fertile, but the crops were planted 
just at the right time. 

It is a pretty hard matter to judge 
when to plant potatoes. My method 
is to plant both early and late, and 
in this way can be assured that if 
the season is at all good I will be able 
to produce potatoes. I have seen late 
potatoes do excellently, but generally 
early potatoes, taking season for sea- 
son, will be the better crop. This 
year so far. has been an exception. I 
believe the late crop will be as good 
as the early. My two patches as they 
stand today look very promising, but 
the last planted will the A No 1 
crop this year. 


be 





Principles of Concrete Construction 





‘{From Page 3.] 

outside forms extend to the frost line, 
then the ground may heave without 
securing a hold on the wall. If the 
ground is subject to heaving the 
trench can be used to within a few 
inches of the floor line for the inside 
forms, 

The wall forms should be well 
braced in position and tied together 
by means of bolts of twisted wire, to 
prevent spreading while the concrete, 
is being rammed. If a smooth- 
finished surface is desired, matched 
lumber, oiled or shellacked, is used 
to prevent variations, and if the forms 
are removed while the concrete 
is still green it is very easy 
to obtain a fine surface by rub- 
bing off the outer film of cement 
and the form marks, leaving a sur- 
face equal to a plastered wall in ap- 
pearance and much superior, in fact. 
Green concrete should be protected 
from too rapid drying during warm 
weather. Walls that have proper 
ventilation across them will seldom 
gather moisture even if solid. 

How to Insulate Walls 

Insulated walls may be obtained by 
constructing double concrete walls, by 
plastering on hollow tile, and by us- 


ing lath and cement plaster in various 
ways, or a solid wall may be built 
to the windows and then framed be- 
tween, the inside being lathed and 
plastered smooth, the outside made 
tight with paper and ship lath or 
clapboards, Stucco or rough finish 
is best for exterior work. More at- 
tention should be paid to exterior 
finish, and rough or stucco work can 
be paneled by putting rubbed borders 
around the openings. 

No concrete floor should be laid in 
direct contact with the ground. All 


organic matter should be removed, 
and if a fill is required, replace with 
field or broken stone, coarse gravel 


or cinders. These can be graded from 
1 to 3 inches from the surface, de- 
pending upon the material and the 
use to which the floor is to be put. 

No fiat surfaces of large stone 
should be allowed nearer than 3 
inches to the grade line; if the spaces 
are filled in and leveled with gravel, 
then concrete having smaller propor- 
tions of coarse material can be placed 
on the wet surfaces. This will allow 
the cement to fill the voids in the 
top layers of stone, giving a floor 4 
to 6 inches thick, with a minimum of 
labor and material—a floor insulated 
with air spaces and small points of 
contact between the concrete and 
ground, which is dry, warm and 
strong. 

The floor can be further 
by layers of tar paint and tar paper 
between two layers of concrete. Cork 
brick or a coat of hot asphalt can be 
spread over the standing platform for 
the cows and then sawdust stamped 
in .to give,a rough surface and to 
prevent the animal coming in direct 
contact with the asphalt. 

Importance of Rough Finish Floors 

All platforms where the animals 
are required to stand or walk should 
be finished rough with a wooden float. 
Mangers, feed alleys, etc, should have 
a top wearing coat of sifted sand act 


insulated 


cement, finished smooth with a steel 
trowel. When two layers are used, 
the base should be mixed wet, as a 


rule, and the top dry enough to take 
up the surplus water. If placed 
soon, i e, before the base gets its 
initial set, the two layers will be as 
one solid floor. Floors subject to hard 
wear, such as milk rooms and cream- 
eries, should have a surface of rich 
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mortar proportioned about 1 to 1 of 
cement and medium sharp sand which 
will dent but resist chipping and will 
wear off smooth. 

To prevent dusty floors, shape with 
wood float and allow to lie until dry 
enough to finish with the steel trowel. 
{f worked too early with the trowel, 
too much fine material will be worked 
to the surface. Generally, all floors 
should be laid so as to drain to some 
point, and if practical have a bell- 
trap cesspool at that point. 

Economy of labor, convenience ari 
sanitation should always be consi«!- 
ered in planning work. . One shou! ! 
not attempt to build with concrei 
until sure that he knows what h 
wants and how he wants it, becaus 
when properly placed, concrete con- 


struction is not easily changed. Hov 
often we hear dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed because of improper meas- 
urements. Plans or systems hail 
hurriedly been carried out, when 
often a couple of hours studying over 


drawn plans would have saved incon- 
venience and expense. Even with the 
best of plans, many changes are made 
to advantage during erection. By us- 
ing the foregoing principles any num- 


ber of useful structures can be built 
upon the farm, such as fences, water 
tanks, tile, blocks, etc. 





A Calf Well Started to Cowhood 


{From Page 4.] 

as much as possible 
enough to give her 
a good plan to apply 
ointment to the teats 
before each milking, as they are very 
tender and this will help prevent 
sore and cracked teats. Give only 
warm water fo drink, hay and not 
much grain until most of the inflam- 
mation has gone from the udder. 

There is another point I consid 

of the utmost importance in the 
future usefulness of the dairy cow, 
and that is persistency in milking. 
This is partially an inherited quality, 
but you can assist very much in es- 
tablishing this habit if you will milk 
the cow on her first milking period 
11 months, and we usually milk them 
12 months and not breed them until 
four to six months after freshening. 
This method gives them a rest »e- 
tween calves and an’ opportunity to 
regain some of the lost vigor that may 
have gone into the milk pail and es- 
tablishes a continuity in the milking 
habit which I consider one of the most 


leave her alone 
only going often 
good care. It is 
some soothing 


valuable characteristics of a dairy 
cow. 
The Pasture—Pasturing grass tos 


soon or too hard is an expensive way 


of saving feed 
Depends on Production—Remem- 
ber, the value of a cow depends 01 


what she produces, If she is a scru!:, 
she will produce a small quantity of 
milk or beef alone and a calf for tle 
butcher. If she is a pure-bred, yo. 
can rest assured of the quality an: 
quantity of milk or beef and a cali 
that is worth a neat sum for breeding 
purposes, It is hard to label the value 
of a pure-bred cow. Try it. Think 
it over.—[J. BE. L. 





Missing Letter Puzzle 


What's This Word? 
A422 E————E—E—T 


The second letter of this word is the 
fourth letter in the alphabet, the next 
missing letter is No. 22 in the alp' 
each dash is a missing letter. 


When you have puzzied out what the 
word really is, write this sentence with 
the word in the blank space: 


5 a ee 

in American Agricultur- 
ist dated July 5, which 
most interests me is 
that of (here fill in the 
name you refer to), be- 
cause (here state your 
réasons in a few words). 


Ten Prizes m All 
Open to Readers of American Agriculturist 
First prize, $1.00 in eash. 
d prize, a dollar book. 


Next three prizes, articles worth SOc. 

Next five prizes, a beautiful picture. 

First prize goee to —* ee answer. 
la case of tic—neatness will weigh. 


Write on one side of paper only and mail yoar 
answer got later than July 25 to 

“MISSING LETTER PUZZLE” 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. ¥. 











Notice to Contestants 


We cannot acknowledge the receipt of any reply: 
Each answer received that complies with the rules is 


pues ve, A 9 the judges. EXvery award of the peiace 
final. award will be = in CAN 
AOMICULTURIST. together the full names 


and addresses the winners wd the ey —, 
the minor only the 


but in the case of 
of the worm, Ly All prizes are sent direct t to 


the the prizes as off are awarded 
_ pentente 4 open to all, whether su’ 
but no on enter the contest who is not 


to abide by these rules. 
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Buff Wyandotte Leads Egg Test 


Six and one-half months of the 
191‘) national egg laying contest at 
Mountain Grove, Mo, have now passed 
and some notable records have been 
made. A grand total of 59,975 eggs 
have been laid during this time, and 
considering the extreme heat !n that 
section of the country, this egg yield 
is good. Mr Quisenberry states that 
May was the hottest month experi- 
enced at Mountain Grove for more 
than 10 years, that two hens died as 
a result of the heat, and the hot, dry 
weather is affecting the egg records 
considerably. 

For the first 5% months of the 
contest an English Single Comb 
White Leghorn hen held first place 
in the contest, but now an American 
Buff Wyandotte hen from Vermont 
leads all other hens with 167 eggs 
to her credit for the 6% months, or 
a total of 197 days. An English pen, 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


poultry experiment station at Moun- 
tain Grove December 1, 1913. Only 
three pens of 10 hens each, or a to- 
tal of 30 hens of each variety will be 
accepted. Each pen should consist 
of 10 early maturing pullets. Liberal 
prizes are to be offered, 


Ayrshires as Milk Producers 


Cc. M. WINSLOW, SEC AMERICAN ASSN 





In the attempt to verify the claim 
that the Ayrshire is a _ profitable 
dairy cow, I sent to each breeder 
whose herd was in the advanced 
registry test, a request to keep as 
careful record of all food given each 
cow in the test as possible, on blanks 
furnished for that purpose. 

Many kept an account of the food 
consumed, but did not give the cost, 
and some gave the kinds, the amount, 
and the cost, locally. On account of 
the difference in cost of food in dif- 
ferent localities and the difference 
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A Well Built Dorset Ram 


The 
fairs. 


ram pictured here has been a prize winner at many leading state 
This individual is a fine specimen of this splendid breed. The Dor- 


set is not only gaining in numbers in this country, but is maintaining every- 


where a high standard. 

this breed, For hothouse lambs the Dorset 
esteem, especially in the east. 

however, still holds the pen record 


with a total of 1338 eggs for the pe- 
riod. This pen has also laid about 100 
soft-shelled and unmarketable eggs, 
which, if they could have been cred- 
ited, would have put them far in the 


lead. Only nine hens in this pen 
laid marketable eggs in May, and 
they are not so far ahead but what 
they can easily be caught. 


Two Buff Wyandotte pullets, No 860 
from Vermont and No 600 from Mis- 
souri, each laid 31 eggsin the $1 days. 
The last mentioned pullet has laid 62 
eges for 62 consecutive days, but she 
will have to lay 20 more eggs to equal 
Lady Showyou’s record of last year. 

Following are the pens which have 
thus far laid more than 1000 eggs: 


Highest Yielding Pens 


No 2, S C White Leghorns, Eng ....1,388 
No 19, Silver Wyandottes, Ia ....1,108 
No 23, Silver Wyandottes, Ill ..... 1,105 
No 57, Black Langshans, Mo ...... ,095 
No 20, White Wyandottes, Ark ....1,044 
No 49, Black Langshans, Mo ..... 1,04 
No 33, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Il 1,041 
No 30, Buff Wyandottes, Vt ...... 1,038 
No 56, White Orpingtons, Ky ...... 1,018 
No 9, S C Brown Leghorns, Mo ....1,013 
No 25, Buff Wyandottes, Mo ...... 1,007 


The highest individual record for 
the first seven months last year was 
156 eggs. For 15 days less time this 
year three hens have already exceed- 
ed that record. Lady Showyou had 
laid 150 eggs by the last day of May 
last year. The highest records thus 
far this year are as follows: 


Individual Records 


No 860, Buff Wyandottes, Vt ...... 167 
No 66, S C White Leghorn, Eng ....166 
No 600, Buff Wyandotte, Mo ...... 164 
No 735, Black Langshan, Mo ...... 154 
No 62, S C White Leghorn, Eng ....1564 
No 65, S C White Leghorn, Eng . 153 
No 61, S C White Leghorn, pas " 150 
No 871, White Wyandctte, N J...... 148 
No 55, R C White Leghorn, Mio conse 
No 67. S C White Leghorn, Eng ....144 
No 857 Buff Wyandotte, Vt .....+.- 144 


Third Contest for 1914 


The third national egg laying con- 
test will begin at the Missouri state 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.’ *—-[ Advertisement. 


Some of the most progressive 


breeders are behind 
is unsurpassed, and in high 


in the price of the dairy product in 
different localities, allowance must be 
made in estimating the relative prof- 
it from the different herds located 
in widely different sections of the 
country. 

The Missouri agricultural college 
reports an average of 3660 cents per 
cow at a cost of 1.89 cents which if 
sold at 5 cents would yield an av- 
erage profit of $114 per cow. 

Highland farm of Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
reports an average of 4490 quarts 
per cow costing 2.8 cents per quart, 
which at wholesale would séll at 5 
cents per quart, making a profit of 
$94 per cow. The milk from High- 
land farm is sold as certified milk; 
it brings 10 cents wholesale and 15 
cents retail. 


don 


The Milk Market 


At New York, a curious condition 
prevails. The warm weather at the 
time-of writing had not stimulated 
the demand to the usual degree at 
this time of the year. There was a 
marked surplus in the market. It is 
believed that were the exchange nam- 
ing a rate on July 1 it would be the 
same as that for June. This would 
probably be 3c for grade B and 2%c 
for grade C in the 26-c zone to the 
farmer having no station charges. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
29 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
Wete : s vcdccdodsecaceccs Gla Oa 
Susquehanna ........-- 10,050 T60 
West Shore ...cccssece 18,375 1,650 
Lackawanna ...sceceeee goed 8,520 


N Y C (long -haul)....108,306 3,699 
N Y C lines aecete haul) 14,750 125 
Ontario ...... cooee 405,753 5,487 
Lehigh Valley alate elle aas 1,246 4,254 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 4,250 63 
New Haven .........0. 12,150 114 
Other sources .....++-. 1,892 36 





Totale-.kcsacecenccecmemlie O69 
Totals last week ....342,844 22,085 





Philadelphia Milk—The executive 
committee of Sha Interstate milk pro- 
ducers’ assn has fixed the wholesale 
price of milk oy July at the P qt un- 

further | notice, 
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You need a new 


DE LAVAL 
Separator NOW 


If you are still using some gravity or setting 
process of creaming — 

Because your waste is greatest and quality of product poorest in 
mid-summer, when the milk supply is greatest. 

Because time is of greatest value on the farm at this season and 
the time and labor saving of the good separator counts for most. 

Because the skim-milk is poorest without a separator in hot 
weather and often more harmful than helpful to calves and young 


Because the work of an improved De Laval Cream Separator is 
as perfect and its product as superior with one kind of weather as 


Qnd If you have a very old De Laval or an 
= inferior separator of any kind— 

Because the losses of the poor 
skimming and the tainted product of the difficult to clean and un- 
sanitary separator mean most when the bulk of milk is greatest. ; 

Because of the great economy of time at this season in having a 
separator of ample capacity to do the work so much more quickly. 

Because an improved De Laval separator is so much simpler and 
more easily handled and cared for than any other, and you cannot 
afford to waste time these busy days ‘ 
ought to have been thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 

Because the De Laval separator of today is just as superior to 
other separators as the best of other separators to gravity setting, and 
every feature of De Laval superiority count 
for most during the hot mid-summer months. 


NEW YORK 





separator from incomplete 


‘fussing” with a machine that 





These are all facts capable of prompt and easy 
demonstration, whether you have a poor separator 
or none at all. The new De Laval catalog, to be had 
for the asking, helps to. make them plain. 
De Laval local agent stands eager to do so with a 
machine itself, with no obligation on your part to buy 
unless he does — and that to your own satisfaction. 

WHY DELAY? Why put off so important a step 
as the use of the best cream separator, which you 
need more RIGHT NOW than at any other time? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Every 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








condition. 


increase in the 





Linseed Oil Meal. 











FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and heaithy and show a wonderful 
They are made of perfectly pro 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
poultry to give them a trial. 
write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, 


egg production, 


Ask your Dealer. 









Write today or ask your dealer. 


rtioned 
We want every person who raises 
If he does not handle same, 


Peoria, Ulinois 

















Dye PARES AL TH VL ok 


Gearless Churn and 
Butter Worker 
(All Sizes 
For Farm, Dairy 
ti, a) and Creamery. 
» Cream Separators 
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ary oy, remedy = 88.00 ° ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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World’s Clearmg House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book Depart- 
ment published its first rural book, Now it is 
the largest rural book publishing house in the 
world. its book list embraces every department 
of farm interest, and since the authors are recog- 
nized specialists in thelr respective lines, the 
books are acknowledged as standards, both by 
Practical men and eminent agricultural educators 
in all English speaking countries. 


We have just issued a new and elaborately 
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Batered at postoffice at Springfield, Mass., as sooond-olass mall matter. 
Established 1842 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Compaay, 
headquarters 315 Fourth Avenue, in the borough of 
Manhattan, New York City; president Herbert Myrick, 
vice-president William A. Whitney, treasurer Thomag 
A. Barrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. All at 
315 Fourth Avenue, Ashland building. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year: 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 


shows to what time your subscription is paid. July 13 
means that your subscription expired with the last 
issue in June. Aug 13, that your subscription ex- 


pires with the last issue of July, and so on. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
fication that money has been received. In case of re- 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 

DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journa) to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 
not: us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 

ADVERTISING RATES-—Fifty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columns unless we believe that 

fely do business with the adver- 
ma any loss which 


but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and sibl s. To 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
must be made to the publishers within one week from 
date. of any unsatisfactory with proofs 
of the swindle and loss, and within one month from 
the date when the advertisement appeared, and the 
su must prove that in writing to the adver- 
tiser he said: 


“I saw your ady. in the eid relfable American Agri- 
culturist.” 

Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Buliding 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editer 
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American Agriculturist - 126,750 
Its brother Orange Judd Weeklies 364,325 
Northwest Farmstead of Minneapolis for the 


iw 
udd ft Chi: for Central West 
Orange J Ls aed oO cage $e r ; 
New Homestead of Springfield for the 
Total Circulation - - - - - 


Week Ending July 5, 1913 


491,075 








Apple Standard Law in Force 





The Sulzer apple barrel law took 


effect July 1. This measure, the out- 
come of several years’ fight, estab- 
lishes a country-wide siandard of 


both barrels and grades apples mar- 
keted therein. As originally drafted 
it contained clauses concerning ap- 
ple boxes, but western’ shippers 
fought until these features objection- 
able to them were eliminated. The 
object of the law is to prevent de- 
ception both as to quality and quan- 
tity of apples packed under “United 
States standards.’"’ These words it is 
Not compulsory to use upon any bar- 
rel, but when barrels are so marked 
the buyer may recover damages at 
law should the fruit prove inferior to 
mark or should the barrel be short 
measure, 

This law should establish broader 
and more stable markets for growers 
and shippers, give distributers great- 
er confidence in the integrity of both 
package and pack, and assure con- 
sumers as to quality and quantity of 
fruit purchased. Growers who tried 
the plant experimentally last autumn 
report satisfaction at both the selling 
and the buying end of the line. One 
man found that not only did his first 
and second grades sell well, but that 
his third grade readily found a mar- 
ket. Better still, this third grade 
made him most money, because it 
consisted largely of small sized ap- 
ples which he had previously not 
been able to sell because he consid- 
ered them too smail. 

Strictly speaking. there is under 
the act only one grade of apples. In 
substance the law declares that the 
fruit must be of one variety, well 
grown, hand picked, of good color, 
normal shape, and practically free 
from defects except such as caused 
by packing. This grade is, however, 
divided into three sizes; namely, min- 
imum size 2%, 2% and 2 inches in 
transverse diameter. The individual 
fruits may be as much larger than 
these minimums as the packer may 
wish. In branding, the law specifies 
that the variety, the locality where 
grown, and the name of the packer 








shall be placed upon the barrel, to- 
gether with the statement as to Unit- 
ed States standard § size. 
could be simpler or fairer to all con- 
cerned, Therefore it is hoped that 
many growers will adopt the plan and 





enjoy the benefits that certainly 
should be theirs from living up to 
definite standards, 
The four county fairs held at 
Bloomsburg, Hughesville, Milton and 
Lewisburg, Pa, have 
Fairs formed a circuit. They 
Co-operate will work in harmony. 
Their main objects are 


to secure more and better horse, cat- 
tle, sheep and swine exhibits, es well 
as to arrange for superior attractions 
on @ more economical basis than if 
each were operating independently. 
This idea is so likely to prove ad- 
vantageous both to the fairs them- 
selves and to the communities that it 
should become widely popular. Live 
stock exhibitors who can see from 
three to six or eight fairs near to one 
another and on convenient consecu- 
tive dates will hesitate much less be- 
fore making exhibits, so they will ben- 
efit also. Besides, there will be under 
such plans more general competi- 
tion, therefore more honor in win- 
ning and more interest in judging. 
In fact, the plan is so good that ey- 
ery possible effort should be made 
to have as many as possible of next 
year’s fairs arranged in circuits, 





Business Blindness 





Certain farmers’ exchangeg seem to 
have forgotten that honesty is the 
best policy. They are following the 
same methods that have brought in- 


dividual grewers and shippers into 
disrepute.- For instance, one exchange 
last season used one grower’s supe- 
rior potatoes to “face” or “top” its 
cars of tubers sent to ¢ertain mar- 
kets. There could be no objection to 


such a practice were the balance of 
the potatoes properly graded, but 
when this is not done the facers are 
compelled, like charity, to “cover the 
multitude of sins.” That exchange 
was not grading at all, but was load- 
ing with “field run” 


cars potatoes, 


many of which were below second 
and even third grade, 

Dishonesty is business blindness. 
Whether practiced by an individual 
or an organization, it leads to disas- 
ter. The farmers’ exchange that does 
it is no better than the individuai 
farmer who does the same thing. 


There is no reason why managers 
should risk the reputation of their ex- 
changes | such 
The difficulties of operating and of 
marketing the produce of members 
are surely hard enough without pur- 
posely courting a bad name, The 
exchange referred to has already had 
pretty hard sledding to get on its 
feet, but what it has had will not be 
a flea bite to the trouble it will have 
when the markets refuse to buy its 
stock because of its deceptive prac- 
tices. More and more markets ins’st 
upon uniformity and more and more 
men and exchanges that supply uni- 
form products find their goods in de- 
mand. Where the grade is found to 
be as represented, an individual and 
an exchange may rest assured of 
good markets and good prices, and 
may confidently extend operations. 
Whether connected with an exchange 
or marketing produce separately you 
will gain nothing in the long run if 
you prostitute your good name and 
fair fame by practicing dishonesty. 
Now is the time to insist upon and es- 
tablish a higher standard for 1913 
than you have ever had in any pre- 
vious year. 


ry senseless 


practices. 


Flies may be killed in better ways 
than by drowning them in cheese 
vats. Yet some cheese 

Thwarting makers seem to doubt it. 
the Fly In a factory recently 
visited, so many files 

were in the vat that the mixture sug- 
gested batter for currant cake rather 
than curd. . Conditions around the 
factory seemed to have been planned 
to swell the fly census as much as 
possible. A nearby barnyard fed the 
maggots and plenty of filth around 
the factory encouraged visits by the 
adults. Only a mile or so away in 
another factory scarcely a fly could 
be found. Not only were conditions 








Nothing 





inside made as hostile to flies as pos- 
sible but controllable outside condi- 
tions that favor breeding were elim- 
inated altogether. In addition there 
were plenty of properly baited, home- 
made traps and poison. Purely from 
the standpoint of cleanliness we em- 
phasize the ease with which flies may 
be controlled. The removal of ma- 
nure, the keeping of premises and 
utensils thoroughly clean are good 
habits in themselves. But one re- 
moves the breeding ground, the other 
the food. Without these the only 
flies that could be found would be 
those from unimportant sources. To 
attend to them, traps are usually the 
best things, though fly paper and 
poison may sometimes be useful. 


Agriculture and Engineering 


Pause and think, young man, be- 
fore you decide on a college course. 
Recently published figures covering 
10 years in 10 colleges which give 
engineering courses show reduced en- 
rollment of students in these courses, 
especially during the past six years. 
Two principal causes have been as- 
signed as producing this result; viz, 
increased public interest in agricul- 
ture and the belief that during the 
past decade there have been more 
technical graduates than the market 
could assimilate, an opinion, perhaps 
engendered and fostered by the ap- 
parently conservative attitude of cap- 
ital toward industrial development 
during the past six or eight years. 
To be sure, more stringent require- 
ments for admission and for study, 
five and six-year courses, and other 
minor influences have also helped to 
reduce attendance, but the first men- 
tioned are doubtless the leading 
causes. - 

The tide seems now to be turning. 
Several colleges report somewhat in- 
creased enrollment in  enginering 
courses, in one case 15%. But, more 
important, there is a steadily growing 
iuterest in agriculture. In many agri- 
cultural colleges capacity is taxed to 
the utmost. All this should encour- 
age young men to train themselves in 
agriculture or mechanic arts because 
of the lives of usefulness these lines 
ef work insure. There are, perhaps, 
10 times as many opportunities for 
young men trained in one of these 
practical lines than for those trained 
in the “clean hand” professions, and 
where there are more opportunities 
there are much greater probabilities 
of success in the highest sense of that 
word. 








in 


Packers of export apples need to 





brace up. Poor grading and pack- 
ing are ruining 
Better Packing the foreign trade. 
of Export Apples Formerly most of 
the apples shipped 
to Europe went from New York, but 


for several seasons New York fruit 
has not given satisfaction abroad, and 
quantities have been falling off. Grad- 
ing and packing are too poor. West- 
ern fruit is gaining in favor abroad 
less on @ quality basis than upon uni- 
formity and perfect packing. East- 
ern growers need to recognize and 
live up to their advantages. Near- 
ness to the seaboard favors both low 
rate and quick transportation. Fine 
flavor and good keeping qualities pre- 
dispose the fruit itself to popularity. 
In fact, everything conspires to favor 
the eastern grower. Now is the time 
to prepare for better grading and 
packing this autumn in the hope of 
retrieving lost prestige. It can be 
done if shippers will strive to treat 
their foreign customers as they would 
like to be treated themselves. 


> 


Buttermilk Calves—Calves may be 
fed good buttermilk after they are a 
month or so old. There is no satis- 
factory substitute, however, for whole 
and skim milk. Where buttermilk is 
plentiful skim milk is also abundant, 
s0 mixtures of the two can easily be 
given, if desired. Most dairymen can 
afford to feed whole milk or skim 
milk to start their calves properly, so 
the animals can be reared until old 
enough for roughage and home-grown 
grain. Calf meals are good and ena- 
ble the dairyman to carry his animals 
through the critical period with less 
milk than would otherwise be the 
case, but often these proprietary ar- 
ticles are rather expensive, 





















Feeding Cows Grain on Pasture 


Our pasture is getting short; will it 
pay to give a little grain to our milk 
cows? Dry and hot weather not only has 
turned the grass, but the cows are go- 
ing back in their milk, If grain or some 
other feed is desirable, what would you 
recommend, and how much?—{J. T. D., 





10, 
Here is where some soiling crop 
shows its worth. I have frequent!yv 


advised the growing of peas and oats 
for early summer feed and of grecn 
corn for later summer feed. The corn 
for soiling purposes ought to be 
planted more thickly than for grain. 
I have always put the rows about 
3% to 4 feet apart and planted a 
grain every 3 or 4 inches in the rows. 
Japanese millet is also an excellent 
forage crop for. soiling, and if either 
of these are available to feed in con- 
nection with a depleted pasture, the 
milk flow can largely be kept up. 
Grain feeding Goes pay when cows 
are on pasture. A pound or two will 
go a long way. If the pasture is very 
short and is withered and brown, 
considerable grain will be necessary 
if the flow is to be maintained. 
Heavy milkers may need five or 
six pounds each day or even more, 
depending on the nature of the grass 


in the pasture and the cow. It is al- 
ways a risky business to let cows 
drop off in the milk flow. It is hard 


to get them back to their normal pe- 
riod again during that period of lac- 
tation. For this reason you should 
study the cows and add a little grain, 
keeping a record of the milk pro- 
duced and the grain fed so you will 
know whether the increase meets the 
extra expense or not. If the grain 
costs more than the additional milk, 
then, of course, there is no economy 
in feeding grain. Bach individual 
farmer will need to work this ques- 
tion out for himself. 








Starting Pasture Grasses 

When is the best time for seeding 
timothy? Do you advise clover to be 
seeded with the timethy? For a general 

asture what grasses are best?—/jP. D.., 
"ennsylvania, 

Timothy is such an old stand-by it 
ordinarily has a place in every grass 
crop, whether for meadow or pasture. 
I like to seed it best in the fall. The 
temporary pastures of the middle 
west always usually contain timothy. 
which is seeded at the time of wheat 
sowing. Where wheat is not a gen- 
eral crop the pasture or meadow is 
usually started alone with timothy, 
only when some additional grasse; 
or legumes. Nature always sows her 
seed in the fall and that is always a 
pretty good guide for us, but the im- 
portant thing is to have a good sec! 
bed. If oats land or old meadows 
are to be plowed let this be reason- 
ably early, then use the seed prepar- 
ing tools frequently, so as to get a 
thoroughly prepared seed bed. The 
seed bed wants to be compact, mel- 
low, firm, and reasonably moist, due 
to capillarity or falling rains, 

IT like to use clover with the tim- 
othy seed, say about 10 pounds of 
timothy, eight pounds of common red 
clover and two pounds of alsike clo- 
ver to the acre. There is no objec- 
tion to substituting a couple of 
pounds of redtop for an equal quan- 
tity of timothy, If the land is intend- 
ed for a permanent pasture, by all 
means get blue grass started. If blue 
grass has been growing on this land, 


it will in time return. If blue grass 
has never been grown, then, of 
course, some seed will be necessary. 


Blue grass is rather costly, but for 
permanent pasture there is no grass 
equal to it. Unless this ground is 
reasonably fertile some commercial 
fertilizer should be used; 100 to 200 
pounds to the acre will give a‘splen- 
did account of the cost the following 
spring and summer, 


Dehorning Cows 


Does removing the horns of ctws in- 
terfere with their milk yield, and how is 
ape pest way to do it?—[T. B., West Vir- 

nia. 


The best way of removing the 
horns of mature animals is by means 
{To Page 12.] 
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ROSS SILO FILLERS 












oked up by 

63 years of experience 

The Ross is the only machine of this type that 
is equipped with steel cutting apparatus, 
stee! blower disc, and steel truc Other 
machines of this type are furnished with cast 
iron cutting. apparatus, cast iron blower disc. 
The steel equipment makes the Ross indes- 
tructible, and the most reiiable and durable 
silo filling machines on the market. Strong 
claims made for strength, capacity, durabil- 
ity and ease in feeding. Ask for large catalog 


The E. W. Ress Co., Box ise Springfield, Chie 
Ensilage 


Li M Cutter 
Send name on postal, Get all 
Climax facts before you buy. Boo K 


Simplest, safest, most depend- 

able and biggestcapacity Blower 

Fasilage Cutters made. A style 

and size for you ata price that’s 
right. Catalog explainsevery- 
thing. Send postal teday, 
Warsaw- Wilkinson Co., 
w ae Avenue, 






















Buy direct from 
factory—save 


SILOS seri 


by have our own timber lands and saw mills and cover 
4@ acres with mills and yards. You get the Seneue. 
A better silo forless money. Look at our p 


8x20 Silo, $64.72. 10x24, $92.23. 12x26, 
$8.25. 14x28, $144.65. 16x32, $185.02. 


Any size wanted. We use best silo material. Round 
fron hoops, malleable iron lugs, long take-up threads. 
[may ton ed and grooved. Silos air-tight and easy to 

seep & ier. Continuous door front, anized to 
Foo! Let us send catalog and figure with you. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER COMPANY, sox 3, Husson Fars, N. ¥. 


- DIRIGO SILOS 


are manufactured, not assem 

silos. Highest grade ———s 
tight doors—permanent ladder — 
genuine wood preservative—easy to 
erect—built for long, continued 
service and sold direct. Send for 
catalog, prices and freight to your 
station. Discount for early orders 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 





























CREOSOTED 
SILO-STAVES a w 
make GREEN MOUNTAIN [ie 
SILOS last 


many years. We 
—— oil, recom- 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MPG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 

















A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 


its details. Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 
text book. 
A Notable Piece of Book-Making 


The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 tities, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 
An INDEX of 2000 references. 
PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 
PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
eye, not heavy. 
BINDING—The COMPLETE wous. Ee sub- 
stantially bound in cloth and _ board 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.56 $ 
ABRIDGED EDITION su pen mye Fawr} 
in heavy paper covers, Ss on 
front in gold and black. Pace tt 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avense, New York 
This book selts at sight. , 





FARM FINANCE 





This brings to each subseriber of American Agricul- 
iurist the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
Company’s national organization, large resources and 


75 years’ experience. Each subscriber is entitied fo 
receive, through this department of American Agri- 
culturist, free upon request, answers to questions ghout 
business matters, Qnangial advice. or other helps in 
commercial aifairs. 


Cannot Meet Payment on Farm 


My husband and I bought this farm 
for $1000, paying $300 down and signed 
agreement for $100 annually, This was 
three years ago in October. We had but 
$2 left in cash, so my husband worked 
out besides doing his own work. I took 
summer boarders, and we were able to 
meet payments and taxes, but it was 
awfully close work Last fall, thinking 
we could get money together faster, we 
sola the hens and two cows (which 
weren’t much good anyway), wintered 
our horses out, closed up the house and 
worked through the winter. We paid 
off a number of back bills, but got noth- 
ing ahead, owing to sickness and death 
in the family. We came back to the 
farm in May this year, and after getting 
necessary supplies, seeds, fertilizers, etc, 
We are again in debt. If we could get 
$300 from the bank, we could pay all bills 
and have a little working capital, but 
no ome seems to eare about indorsing 
our note. My husband is working out, 
all his spare time, and I will again take 
boarders. Is there any place where hon- 
est, hard-working people can get tem- 
porary assistance without its becoming 
public property? Would you advise sell- 
ing the farm and going back to the city? 
There is timber enough on the place to 
pay for it, but the agreement is that 
none is to be cut unti! the farm is paid 
for.—lA Farmer’s Wife. 

That is the gist of a long letter 
which ought to be read by many back- 
to-the-landers, as well as the city con- 
sumers who think farmers have a bed 
of roses upon which to tread. There 
are dozens of just such cases which 
never reach print, for the natural rea- 
son that people do not wish to adver- 
tise such conditions. In this instance 
it will be noted the woman's name is 
not given, nor even her state, although 
both are known to the editor. 

Will any reader venture specific as- 
sistance in a case like this? This 
magazine is reluctant to advise off- 
hand. We are inclined to believe it 
was a mistake to go to the city in the 
first place, and if these people really 
like farming above everything else in 
the world, they would better Keep the 
place. The hardest part of the battle 
is now, when there is no capital, but 
there is usually a way out where there 
is a will. Surely with the summer 
boarders, a few chickens which will 
soon grow into laying hens, and with 
what the husband can earn outside, it 
should be possible to raise the $100 
per annum, In these days, a man can 
secure extra work in almost any neigh- 
borhood, either alone or with team. 

Plan to keep down the expenses, 
both inside and out. If the farm is 
shy of hay, find some field to cut on 
shares, or even work in payment for 
the hay. 

Do not attempt raising crops which 
mean capital. For instance, potatoes 
mean money for fertilizer and seed. 
Possibly a little corn can be grown, 
which will supply both grain for the 
horses and chickens, and a little fod- 
der in addition; neither does it mean 
much . cash outlay. With summer 
boarders you should have a nice gar- 
den, which is sure to help out greatly 
with the meat bills and consequent 
profits, 

With close figuring, on the basis of 
increasing the income and reducing 
the outgo, you are likely to get far- 
ther ahead than were you to close 
shop and go to the city. In the latter 
case you are away from the place, and 
have no direct income from the rent 
of the house, land, etc, and besides, 
things usually go to rack and ruin 
without an owner nearby. 

As regards financial assistance, this 
is the very problem which this mag- 
azine has been battling for in behalf 
of farmers. When congress sees. fit to 
modify our banking and whole fiscal 
system along sane lines, it will. no 
longer be impossible for intelligent, 
thrifty and hard-working farmers or 
others to secure financial aid, As con- 
ditions are, isn’t there some progress- 
ive farmer or person in the vicinity 
who has moncy and who knows 
enough to hold his tongue, to whom 
you can go for aid If so, be perfectly 
frank with him; tell him your condi- 
tions; just what you intend to do, and 
possibly he can make some good sug- 
gestions, Almost all communities have 
one or two such people who will give 
aid, if the man to be befriended is 
honest and industrious. 

We are inclined to believe that in 
this particular case you really do not 
need this financial backing. The 








above suggestions, if followed, ought 
to provide ample funds in addition to 
siving you a living. Whatever you do, 
act on sober second thought, investing 
neither time nor money in an enter- 
prise, whether it be summer board- 
ers, Cows or potatoes, which does not 
give fair promise of a profit. Increase 
your income, decrease expenses—not 
how, but do it. 





Rust and Grease 
H, W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 





In using my farm 
guard against rust. 


tools I try to 
This is perhaps 


the most important point in caring 
for farm machinery. I believe that 
more farm machines rust out than 
wear out. This is just as true of the 


binder and mower as it is of the plow 
The life of the mower and binder is 
less than that of most other farm ma- 
chinery, and the outlay in cash pur- 
chases for a good mower or binder is 
large and the average farmer cannot 
afford to neglect either in its care. 
The price put in a new machine could 
be more readily invested in other 
ways—in the building of proper ma- 
chine sheds, fencing and fe rtilizing. 
Care of the canvases on the binder 
calls for consideration. Leaving them 
on the binder all year results in 
stretching and affords a good place 
for mice nests. I always take mine 
off, roll it up, tie it in a bundle, and 
suspend it from a rafter about the 
barn or some place where there is 
absolute assurance that no mice can 
reach, 

Our one great rule is to use plenty 
of grease on machinery. It is impor- 
tant before putting a machine in oper- 
ation to see that every part is work- 
ing free and easy. It must be remem- 
bered that rusty knives and guards 
will not cut grain well and especially 
if a little green. It is necessary first 
of all to get rid of this rust. The 
loosening of the binder is the ordinary 
method mostly employed. This is 
certainly hard on the machine and 
will not be necessary if*proper care 
is taken the previous fall when the 
machine is put away. One of the. best 
methods I have found to keep any 
farm machine in good order if it is 
not to be used for a while, is to clean 
thoroughly all the oil holes with gas- 
oline, then oil the bearings with a 
mixture of lard and kerosene having 
the proportions so that the fluid will 
permeate all the parts and then hard- 
en. This forms a coating over the 
metal that prevents rusting, leaving 
the machine in first-class condition 
and in good shape when again wanted 
for use, 

yoing over a machine 
see that all the bolts are tight also 
helps to keep machine in good 
working order, and causes less wear 
on certain parts. Many repairs that 
would be occasioned by bolts falling 
out can be eliminated. The cutter 
bar is the business end of the mower. 
The guards should always have a 
sharp point and be kept in alignment 
so that the ledger plates are always 
even and in good condition and the 
knife sharp and free from nicks. I 
save much worry and trouble by keep- 
ing the knife grinder in the field 
through the harvest season. I have 
also a good supply on hand of knives, 
Trivets, sections, wearing plates and 
guards. These are the things that re- 
tard speedy progress in harvest weath- 
er and cannot be overlooked profita- 
bly. 


Alfalfa Inoculation Tests—To de- 
termine whether inoculation by soil 
from an old alfalfa field, by liquid 
cultures or by using farm manure is 
the most successful for alfalfa, trials 
recently have been made at the Ne- 
braska experiment station. The best 
results were obtained from the use of 
the alfalfa soil. The use of the liq- 
uid culture was found to be much 
better than no inoculation at all and 
also considered fairly satisfactory in 
many places. The use of farm ma- 
nure was found to be highly valuable 
in securing a stand as it seemed to 
help the young plant to take hold. In 
several places a considerable dif- 
ference was noticed in the vigor of 
fields where farm manure had once 
been applied and where it had never 
been used. 


carefully to 














SILOS 


WITHOUT FORMS 


BEFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246) about Concrete Silos constructed 


wilhoul forms. By famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not oniy save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier,” The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
every way. Our booklet (246) tells all about it 
Send for one today. 

NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 

924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


using our 








Eats Up Silage 






Peeds itself 
There's no equal to the 
orignal ensilage eutter. 
feeds itself. Works steadily. Takes every. 
thing fed, green or dry, with “a hitch. . "The 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


cuts five different the, Knivesadjustable when 

= ° tion, With an roved wind elevator it 
the cut feed to f'ctrens 1 distributes 

fe evenly. Built so uae an it ou 

every machine of Ite kind. 

Mounted or unmounted. Write today’ for 











Continuous-Opening, Braced 
Door-Frame, Permanent Lad- 
der. Lightest and Tightest 
Interchangeable Door Sys- 
tem. Strongest Hoops, 
Very Best Materials, 
Largest Variety. Our 

est improvement, 
thefamous “Harder 












Select Anchor,"’securely 
the holds Siloto its 
original oundation, 

arder No more 
Silo"* and 






danger 
secure the fr 4 m 
best that years storms. 
of experience and 










Cuptienieé an here, at bw A 
fed aniywh *uses them, 
—~ J today for catalogue of 
Silos and Silo Fillers, 
HARDER MFG. COMPANY 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

















Hydraulic Cider Presses 


All sizes. We have had 
se years’ experience and 
can save you money. 
Also Steam and Gaso- 
line Engines, Boilers, 
Sawmills, etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Thomas-Albright Co. mel 
West New York, New Jersey 


GINSENG 


Cultivated seed and roots now ready for planting. My 
book, ‘Culture and Profits of Ginseng’’ with prices free. 
Ee. B. CONNER, Box 497, Bremen, Ohle 















5 Year Guaranteed Bug Buggies 
At-’2-Retail Price 


You take no risK when you buy a buggy VALUE 


from us. We guarantee it to please yon, and to be a bigger 


value for your money than you can get an 


else, or you 


dn’t keep it. Reference; S. Ul. Nati. Bank, Bast St. Louis, ll. 
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ighest: quality, 


built. The only guaranteed § years. We sell 
® direct at wholesale prices—end eave you $25.00 to 
and delivered 


$100.00. Write for ca 
MUTUAL 
$14.10 up; work harness i 
er; bighest quality; 


Fully 
UTUAL CARRIAGE 6 HARNESS 
y TAGE GHAR 200 Filth Aver Rew 





.85 per set up: double 
up, Ly yy leath- 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 


% cheaper chan retail. Catalog Free, Wi way. 
- CO.,, Station 420,E. St. Louie, I. 
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NEW YORK 
Liberal Distribution of Trout 


A. BR, FERN, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 





Otsego, Delaware and other neigh- 
boring counties have a number of well 
organized clubs of sportsmen, These 
clubs, assisted by local congressional 
influence, have been active in securing 

. a large supply of trout fry and fin- 
gerlings for replenishing the streams 
of these counties this year. 

Most of the men who belong to 
these clubs are village and city men, 
but many are sensible and consider- 
ate of country rights, seeking permuis- 
sion tn hunt and fish where trespass 
might be offensive. A majority of 
‘portmen are also careful to avoid 

« €oing damage, but the insolence and 
lawlessness of the few often casts a 
slur upon the many. 

Some farmers have posted their 
lands, but many leave their farms 
open, trusting to individual honor for 
protection. One farmer cordially in- 
vites a man who likes to spend his 
holidays hunting to hunt on his prem- 
ises and have dinner besides, for rab- 
bits and woodechucks are more satis- 
Jactory as targets than as boarders, 
but we do not want our fields mali- 
ciously raided, our fences spoiled, nor 
our stock lawlessly injured. Sport is 
one thing, rowdyism another; so, 
while encouraging the former there 
clubs will do well to use their influence 
= much as possible to check the 
atier. 





New York Hop Notes 


Prospect fair for hops but acreage 
on the decline. People who were 
formerly raising hops find that dairy- 
ing and raising potatoes and other 
crops which are more sure of a crop 
snd steady price pay better. Blue 
mold has raised havoc in many places 
the past three years. Formerly they 
were destroyed by lice and _ these 
things are ahving their’ effect.— 
fJames Ferris, Otsego County, N Y. 

The first half of June was unfavor- 
rble for growth of hops owing to cold, 
Creuth and frost. Growth was retarded 





end vine not permanently injured. 
Recent rains and warmer weather 
have improved vines greatly. Con- 


ditions about normal, only little more 
backward than last year at this date. 
Winter wheat and rye very fine. 
Grass doing well: now but will not be 
a “bumper” crop.—[H. T. Dana, 
Schoharie County, N Y. 

For some time Otsego county hop 
growers have, through their represen- 
tatives, made a persistent effort to se- 
cure state aid to promote scientific re- 
search and experimental work to ar- 
rest the ravages of blue mold which 
has become so disastrous to the hop 
industry in the east. It is now evi- 
dent that their efforts will be re- 
warded by the establishment of an 
experimental hop farm in the vieinity 
of Cooperstown, which is centrally lo- 
cated in the hop growing section of 
this county. The N Y exper sta at 
Geneva will have control of the 
farm.—[B. T. Lane. 





Educational Butter Scoring 


In the butter contest held recently 
at the New York state college of agri- 
Culture in Ithaca 13 packages of but- 
ter were received. The Seven Gates 
farm received a score of 95.5 on a 
sample of cream and 96 on a sample 
of milk. The following butter mak- 
ers received a score of 90 or above: 


Individual Butter Scores 
Score 


Water Salt 
y of 








L. P. K. Hansen of Walpack Center, - 

N 92 12.35 1.3 
¥red J. Nehrboss of Crittenden, 90% 12.6 1.8 
New Kingston Co-op Cmy Co of oe cee as 

New Kingston on avill ae ie 
William Fosgate of Cincannatus 3.51 .0 
w. F. Oster of Marcellus 90 12.35 1.5 
George Wescott of os N Tisbury 92% 14.6 3.7 

edie Main 94% 13.45 0.0 





“Schenectady County Farm Notes 


CLARENCE FOOTE 





A meeting was held in the board of 
trade rooms at Schenectady last week 
to decide where the institutes for se" 

would be and the dates o 
dines this year. As a result df the 
conference, Conductor Van Alstyne 
decided that there would be three in- 
stitutes for the year, though it was 
not positively stated where they would 
be held. The dates are December 20-22, 

Copious rains have helped along the 
vegetation. Bees are in good: condi- 
tion, but have brought in little honey 
as clover and alfalfa are only about 
one-third crop. Farm horses are in 
good demand. Recently a heavy work 

team brought $600, though the ani- 
mals did net match in either size or 
color. Several farmers are having 
their buildings painted. Mr Gilbert, 
ef Middleburg, state inspector of stock, 
has been testing cattle for tubercu- 
losis. As yet he has found very few 
diseased animals, The farmers are 
coming to realize the need of the test 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


to guard the health of their families 
as well as the stock. 

The grape crop will be a total fail- 
ure. Veal is very scarce at 15 cents a 
pound, eggs 27 cents, butter 30 to 32 
cents, new potatoes 40 cents, straw- 
berries 15 to 16 cents a quart, currants 
and geeseberries hard to get at any 
price. As to farm help the demand is 
greater than the supply. 





Fruit Affairs in Wayne County 


A. H. PULVER 





The question of when should or- 
chards have the fruit thinned has 
been discussed by many granges and 
by many the opinion Is now held that 
the best time of all for thinning is 
when the June drop ceases. The drop 
this year in many orchards has been 
unusually heavy and many fruit grow- 
ers will have little or no thinning 
work to do. But with the bearers 
this season a good time to attend to 
the thinning is to begin where nature 
quits, for in providing for the ma- 
tured apple or other fruit at this time 
the vitality of the tree is conserved 
for the developed fruit and no expen- 
diture is made uselessly to draw later 
on the future vitality of the tree. 
The June drop this year has been 
far reaching’ and many: growers have 
attributed part of the precipitation to 
the unusual run of cold weather. in 
the early season. From the Ben 
Davis orchards around Rose come re- 
ports of heavy losses. Judge T. W. 
Collins of Lyons, who owns an or- 
chard in this section, says» prospects 
are for only a moderate crop of Ben 
Davis, except in those orchards where 
there was no crop last year. The out- 
look in such orchards is more favor- 
able. 3en Davis began to fertilize 
at just the right time to get the ben- 
efit of the cold stretch. The apples 
that opened early this year had all 
the advantage of warm weather. Ed- 
ward Catchpole, another grower of 
Ben Davis from this vicinity, reports 
that the yield will be unusually light. 


These growers are in a favorite Ben 
Davis district. Baldwin did not blos- 
som well, but in orchards where it 


did blossom a good crop is in sight. 


On the whole this crop will be light 
in this section. The Greening blos- 
somed and fertilized earlier and was 


not injured so much by the cold, yet 
the crop is not of bumper prospect 
for this variety. 

With a rapid increase of production 


of fruit and produce in the lake 
towns of Wayne county one of the 
chief problems confronting all grow- 


ers in the section is developing in the 
matter of transit facilities. The town 
of Williamson is just now striving to 
obtain additional outlet facilities con- 
necting her orchards and fields with 
the great centers of population, in- 
cluding Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. The problem has reached 
that point where the discerning ones 
can see that either a greater produc- 
tion of fruit and produce must cease 


or more outlet be obtained in ship- 
ping facilities. M 
On a basis now of about 500 acres 


of peaches in bearing in Williamson 
an annual car shortage is experienced. 
What the matter is rapidly coming to 
is seen when it is understood that 
there are now over 2000 acres set out 
to peaches in this town 


Corn and Potatoes Late—The spring 
has on the whole been very cold and 
erops are backward in Steuben Co. 
Hay will be a light crop and very 
weedy. Oats have looked bad until 
the last few warm days they are 
catching on nicely. Never were so 
many potatoes plented in June as 
this year. Many more were planted 
than in May. Some did not finish un- 
til the 18th. A good many early 
planted are showing a poor stand, the 
seed having rotted. Corn is getting a 
very late start. Cows are doing well 
and butter is down around 23c p Ib. 
The Hornell sanitary dairy company 
paid for May $1.25 p 100 lbs, and for 
June $1.20, while the Arkport cmy 
company paid $1.05 for June. Veal 
calves are bringing 10c p Ib lw. 
There is talk that there will be two 
or three new silos put up this year. 
The labor problem is getting to be a 
pretty hard proposition. Almost im- 
possible to find anyone either by day 
or by month and wages high. About 
the usual acreage of buckwheat will 
be sown, 


Larger®Potato Acreage—The acre- 
age of potatoes has been somewhat 
increased from that of a year ago in 
Genesee Co. There is a promise of 
an abundance of small fruit. The 
apple crop is likely to give a better 
yield than expected early in May. 
Spring crops have made a rapid 
growth since the rain that set in May 
21 and continued for nearly a week. 
The ground had become so dry that 
some fields of corn planted before the 
rain will have to be replanted. About 
the same acreage of cabbage will be 
set as a year ago. Veal calves are 
high, 10c p lb 1 w dealers are paying 
delivered at LeRoy station. Potatoes 
have taken a sudden advance in price 
from 45 to 50c p bu to $1.10. The 
advance in price is due largely to rot 





and scarcity. The acreage of barley 
is being increased, stx to 10 acres be- 
ing planted on some farms where none 
has been raised for some years past. 
Pigs are scarce and high in price, 

to $8.50 p pr. Fresh pork 12c p Ib, but- 
ter 30 to 33c, eggs 22c p doz. There is 
no market for apples. A farmer who 
had a number of barrels of fine Rus- 
sets gave them to whoever would use 
them for domestic use. 

Less Cabbage—Work on the high- 
way in Niagara Co is progressing; 
about four miles finished on the ridge 
in the towns of Hartland and New- 
fane. Grass is only half a crop. Wheat 
is somewhat spotted but looking well 
as a rule. Oats promise well. Corn 


is better than could be looked for 
considering the cool weather. A good 
supply of late potatoes planted; not 


as much cabbage will be set as usual. 
Pears alone seem plentiful. Light 
crop of apples expected and fair crop 
of peaches. Early frosts did serious 
damage. . 

Showers Helped Out—Fine showers 
have done a vast amount of good to 
all crops in Chenango Co. Poultry in- 
terest is increasing. Roads are in 
good condition. The year is a prolific 
starter. Butter is 32c p lb, cheese lé6c, 
eggs 22c, chickens 13c, hens 12 to 1l4c, 
potatoes 50c, veal calves 10c, beef 8c, 
pork 12c, hay $12 p ton, straw $7, oats 
50c. Milk is holding out fine and good 
results are obtained. 


Fruit Growers’ Summer Meeting— 
The date of the summer meeting of 
the N Y state fruit growers’ assn has 
been fixed for Aug 8-9. Saturday, the 
9th, will be field day. Every fruit 
grower should watch these columns 
for later announcement because it is 
expected that specially important fea- 
tures will be connected with this 
gathering. Programs and other in- 
formation will be supplied by the act- 
ing secretary, Charles G. Porter of 
Albion, to all members of the assn. 
Nonmembers should write for this in- 
tormation. Everyone, whether a mem- 
ber or not, is invited to attend the 
meeting. 

Vegetables Backward—tThe acreage 
ef potatoes is much larger this year 
than it was last in Cortland Co, Every- 
thing in vegetables is backward. Acre- 
age for cabbage is smaller than last 
year. Some alfalfa is raised in this 
county. Cows are the highest ever 
known, from $80 to $110 for grades 
being found. Grass is very light, Corn 
is very backward. 

Poor Grain and Hay—With no snow 
all winter and very little rain in Apr 
and May Moreland expects poor crops 
of winter grain and hay. . Fruit of all 
kinds promise well. Cows are doing 
well on pasture and the price of but- 
ter is 25 to 28c p lb. More eggs are 
going to cold storage at 2Uc p doz than 
last year. Not aS many potatoes plant- 
ed-as last year. The drouth has been 
very severe. Hay on gravelly ground 
is very short, not more than % ton to 
the acre, Apples are falling badly. 
Many fields of wheat hardly pay for 
cost of harvesting. 

Orleans Co—Bean acreage in this 
county about 15% above normal. In 
some cases this may be on account of 
price of beans for last two years and 
in other cases it may be to regulate 
rotation of crops. Beans are a good 
crop to be raised from soil with sod 
turned under and to get a short rota- 
tion one can cultivate the soil after 
bean crop has been taken off and sow 
to wheat and seed down again. Bean 
planting is not yet finished. 


Crops Looking Fair—aAll farm crops 
in Cattaraugus Co are looking well 
considering the cold weather the first 
half of June. June 9 saw a very hard 
freeze. Maple trees looked as’if they 
were hilled, but leafed out again. Ap- 
ples are a very light crop; pears a 
total failure; plums a normal crop; 
cherries were all frozen. There will 
be a few strawberries, Grass is nearly 
ready to cut. Cows are milking well. 
Pastures are good. 

Corn Backward—Fair weather after 
a fine rain in Onieda Co, Hay crop is 
light, but growing nicely. Corn is 
backward, after a cold, wet spring. 
Much of it had to be replanted. Cows 
are shrinking in milk. Texas flies are 
putting in an appearance, keeping 
cows on the jump. Oats look fine. 
No wheat. Most potatoes are just 
peeping out of the ground, Cows are 
$60 to $70 ea for milkers. 


Good Alfalfa Crop—wWinter wheat 
is looking fine in Allegany Co, good 
length straw and large heads. 
are big, much better than last year. 
Corn is small. Have been having cold 
nights. Quite a lot of old potatoes 
here, but no market for them, Cut- 
ting alfalfa the first time and a good 
crop. Home-grown strawberries are 
on the market. Buckwheat sowing 
has begun, this will be a large acre- 
age. Few potato bugs so far this 
season. Farmers have begun haying. 
Some old hay is being pressed. Ap- 
ples will be a light crop and of poor 
quality. 

Grange Fiourishing—May was a 
record-breaker for coldness in Oswego 
Co. Fruit of all kinds will probably 
be a failure. Present prospects indi- 


cate there will be a few grapes from need of rain. 


American Agriculturist 


the second growth of blossoms. Straw- 
berries. have been greatly damaged by 
the freezes. Red and black raspber- 
ries not affected. Tent worms have 
been extremely thick on the fruit 
trees. Mallory cheese factory sold 
its first shipment of cheese at 13%c. 
They are making 17 cheese p day, be- 
ing about 1%c less than last year. 
Milk at the station paid the farmers 
$1.34 p 100 lbs for Apr. West Monroe 
grange is flourishing. W. H. Wood- 
worth has bought the Silas Church 
farm for $2900. The Oswego Co corn 
growers assn is offering numerous 
cash prizes for agri products to be 
shown at their meeting this fall. 
Peter Bourlier is building an addition 
to his farm dwelling house, greatly 
improving appearances, 

Milk Flow Shrinking—Weather very 
dry and warm in Rensselaer Co, 
Grass is short and light; unless rain 
comes soon crop of hay will be 4dight. 
Cattle are shrinking in flow of milk 
owing to dry weather. Michael Cur- 
tis has a contract pressing hay for 
many farmers who have silos, which 
is a good saving of hay and the farmer 
reaps the benefit. Proprietor Thurber 
of Silver Lake ice pond wanted $15 
for season’s ice to patrons of Eagle 
Bridge. They refused and pay 2c 
p week for ice at the H. P. Hood & 
Son’s creamery. Owing to late frosts 
fruits of all kinds will be scarce in 
this vicinity. Farmers’ wives are 
canning rhubarb for winter use. 

Alfalfa Good—The first cutting of 
alfalfa at Houghton, +-Allegany Co, 
wiil be heavy. Some old meadows on 
the hills are rather light, but the crop 
does not seem to be as far advanced 
as usual at this time of year. Crop 
will be above average at cutting time. 
Oats crop unusually fine. Corn, beans 
and potatoes are making a good 
growth. Milk in factories nets patrons 
around $1.20 p 1000 lbs, calves 9 to 
1Uc, hogs 8 to Sec. 


Corn Looks Fine—Farmers are get- 


ting in hay; crop good. Corn looking 
fine. Strawberries hurt by the frost 
and the piece is higher than usual, 
lic p qt; cherries a light crop also. 
Lettuce is now being shipped by car- 


loads from the Chester meadows, and 
is of very fine quality. Eggs are 22¢ 
p doz. Chadwick Gerow of Blooming 
Grove sailed June 17 for Rotterdam, 
and will spend two months traveling 
through Holland studying the devel. 
opment of Holstein-Friesian cattle. 





Oats Look Fine—Having some 
warm weather in Schuyler Co after 
the cold spell and heavy freeze of 


June 9, which did a lot of damage to 
farm crops, such as corn, beans and 
early potatoes and gardens. Oats are 
looking fine. _Wheat and rye coming 
good, »eGrass is short. A large acre- 
age of buckwheat to be sown. 
Caterpillar Damage—Several days 
of cool weather ended with a frost 
June 8 in Essex Co. In some places 
gardens and potatoes were injured. 
The tent caterpillar has done immense 
damage to apple and other trees. 
Pears promise a good crop; some 
cherries; strawberry crop short. Grain 
is looking well; pastures fairly good, 
although dry weather has prevailed 
for a month, Eggs 20c p doz, butter 





B0c p Ib. 
Bugs on Potatoes—Cabbage plants 
are large enough to transplant in 


Genesee Co. The plants have grown 
fairly well this year except in some 
cases the flies have bothered them. 
The first crop of alfalfa has been cut 
and a large yield was obtained; 
farmers are also cutting their clover. 
The bugs are bothering the potatoes 
more than usual this year and farm- 
ers do not know what to do, as the 
plants are too small to spray; in some 
cases the bugs have eaten the vines 
so that just the stalk remains. Beans 
and corn are growing good this warm 
weather, but badly in need of rain. 
Fat calves are selling for 9 to 9%e p 
Ib. Eggs are a little higher now, 
bringing 23c p doz and milk is being 
sold for $1.08 p 100 lbs. Farmers who 
are selling their fat steers are aver- 
aging over $100 p head for them. 


Cabbage Plants Growing—The re- 
cefft frost injured corn and potatoes 
seriousiy in Cortland Co. Tent cater- 
pillars are injuring maple trees in 
some sections, Farmers are cultivat- 
ing corn and potatoes. Oats are do- 
ing well. The hay crop is not going 
to be extra good because of lack of 
rain last spring. Cabbage plants are 
growing fast and will be ready to 
plant soon. 

Eggs Fertile—The early part of 
June was cold and dry in Washington 
Co. Showers recently and warmer. 
Corn is coming. Oats are promising. 
Light grass crop. Hay is $16 p ten, 
butter 35c, eggs 22c, new potatoes 
The hawks, rats, skunks and weasels 
are thinning the ranks in the poultry 
yards, Eggs were unusually fertile 
this spring. Gardens were slow, but 
are coming on finely at present. 

Hay Fairly Good—Planting, which 
was delayed by cold, rainy weather 
in Richmond Co, is about completed, 
and farmers are cutting hay. The crop 
while not as heavy as that of last year 
is fairly good. Other crops —s 
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Tobacco Gets Fine Start 
















Despite the frosty and capricious 
spring, tobacco plants are starting out 
under generally favorable conditions. 
Reports reaching the editor as well 
as his personal observation through- 
out the district <dindicate conditions 
about normal. Cutworms have been 
especially bad in the New England 
section. All setting is practically 
completed. Growers in the middle 
states never get excited about late 
setting season until after July 4, and 
some. not then 

Occasional reports in Pa indicate a 
sharp reduction in acreage, largely 
due to unfavorable prices of 1912. In 
New England, however, a larger crop 
is anticipated, judging from the nu- 
merous new sheds being built. The 
following brief comments direct from 
leading growers in the tobacco centers 
are helpful: 


Pennsylvania Plants Slow 


Young tobacco plants, lately trans- 
planted in the field have started off 
finely and made good progress, al- 
though we had a dry spell of weather 
which was broken last week by co- 
pious showers, Very little trouble 
with cutworms has been found to ex- 
ist and present indications point to 
a good crop in this locality unless 


some other damage further on may 
occur.—[C. H., Marietta, Pa. 
Plants fairly started. Crop about 


% planted; plenty of time for a crop 
to mature here. Acreage reduced 
fully 25%. This week will end plant- 
ing. Plants have now become plen- 
tiful and good weather for setting 
and starting them.—[M. B., Nar- 
von, Pa. 
Tobacco plants are starting off 
poorly, owing to extremely dry 
weather. Large acreage yet to plant, 
owing to scarcity of plants. Acreage 
will be about 25% less than last year. 


[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

Replying to your inquiry of June 
20, would say, not much tobacco being 
planted on account of low price of- 
fered. Half 1912 crop in growers’ 
hands. Some have planted corn and 
potatoes in place of tobacco. What is 
planted is growing fine. No burley 
is being planted this year. Ground 
is very dry, but it is raining at 
this writing.—[C. L., Red 
Lion, Pa, 

The tobacco plants are good. The 
most of the fields are set. Some of 
the first started the frost hurt, but 
the prospect is now for a good crop. 
We are having nice rains. About the 
Same number of acres set as in 1912. 
[W. C. G., Westfield, Pa. 

3ecause of dry weather and cold 
spring, the plants are now being set, 
The late plants look well. The acre- 
age will be about 75% of a normal 
crop because of last year’s low 
prices.—[H. W. H., Windsor, Pa. 

Young plants starting off good. Late 
planting may endanger the crop, de- 
pends on early or late fall.—[D. A. S., 
Oxford, Pa. 

New York Growers in No Hurry 

Not much tobacco set yet, it has 
been so dry and cold. For the last 
24 hours we have had a continuous 


downpour of rain. Now tobacco will 
be set fast. It is about the usual 
time that it is set in his locality. 
There will be more set this year than 
last.-—[H. M., Martville, N Y. 

The transplanting of the tobacco 
crop in this vicinity is well under way 
and will be completed before July 1, 
which is a little later than usual, 
caused by the unfavorable weather 
during the plant growing season. The 
Train on June 20 made a very favora- 
ble time for the growers to fill in and 
make a perfect stand in the fields. 
The newly transplanted plants are 





Horseheads, N Y. 

The cold weather has retarded all 
growth but as tobacco beds have as a 
rule been covered, most beds are look- 
ing fine. A good many set last week 
but the sun and dry wind used up 
many of the sets. This week will see 
most of the crop set, as the setting 
time runs in this locality from June 
15 to July 10. Often the best crops 
come from a July sitting, both in 
weight and quality. Many prefer 
chancing late set. There is not going 
to be much change in acreage on ac- 
count of plants but many are talking 
of giving up the raising of tobacco as 
other crops pay better and less work, 


which is a great object to farmers as~ 


help is so scarce and high. The old 
crop is all sold.—[J. P. R., Hanni- 
bal, N Y. 

A partial failure of tobacco plants, 
owing to blight or rotting in the beds, 
has developed somewhat the trans- 
planting in this section. In some in- 
stances corn has been planted where 
tobacco was intended. Most of the 
' Browers will manage to get plants 
sufficient, though somewhat late, A 
’ fine rain has improved appearance of 





‘ 
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fields already planted.—[E, M. L., 
Lowman, N Y. 

Fully 75% of the new crop is now 
transplanted. The weather is fine for 
setting. Growers are getting a good 
even start with plants in fields, al- 
though we had very cold and back- 
ward weather for starting. The acre- 
age transplanted in this county will 
be fully up to last year. This present 
week will about close up the setting, 
which will be about 10 days earlier 
than former years. No damage as 
yet from cutworms or insects in the 
fields.—[P. C., Big Flats, N Y. 

About 75% of the crop set; stand 
bad; the extreme heat the last 10 
days burnt lots of the plants. No 
rain to amount to anything for 15 
days. Small shower last night which 
will help to keep the plants from 
drying up.—[U. F. L., Covington, 
N Y 


Tobacco plants were late and many 
best growers’ beds died out. A few 
good beds are seen. The short sup- 
ply of good plants will make the crop 
25% short. A fine rain today.—[{A. E. 
S., Rathbone, N Y, 

The Situation in Ohio 

Good rains have fallen in this vi- 
cinity and while it will not likely 
cause any increase in the acreage it 
comes in time for replanting and will 
thus insure a much more uniform 
stand of plants on the area already 


transplanted and presages a vigor- 
ous growth and ei:rly maturity of 
the crop. Many growers failed to 


secure plants and have planted the 
area intended for tobacco in corn. 
There is a very small acreage of to- 
bacco in this vicinity. The _ trans- 
planting is nearly all done. It ordi- 
narily runs as late in some instances 
as July 5.—[E. E. K., Waynesville, O. 

Plants are falling far short on ac- 
count of bed rot. I know of quite a 
good many vcacres that have been 
planted to corn and other crops. What 
is planted seems to be coming on 
nicely. Frost June 8 and very cold 
which helped to delay plants and 
planting but that is finished up now 
out of county, latest prices Dutch 7 
to 8c.—[N. N. C., Arcanum, O. 

Plants are starting off nicely. We 
are having plenty of rain; about 70% 
of tobacco set.—[E. J., Seville, O. 

Tobacco crop nearly all planted. 
Good rains came June 22-23. Every- 
thing starting and doing fine now. 
About 10 days of hot dry weather be- 
fore rain caused a great deal of re- 
planting but that is finished up now 
so the prospect is good The crop 
will be short 30% at least from flood 
and shortage of plants. Ground planted 
“to corn and alfalfa; 1912 crop very 
auiet now.—[E. B., Carlisle, O. 

Much less planting of tobacco than 
usual and later than usual. Plants 
are late and scarce. Low price and 
but little interest in the business.— 
[G. E. R., Lebanon, O. 

Massachusetts Conditions 

Now that the rain has come the 
young plants look much better. It 
has been rather discouraging till now 
to get the plants to start. Cutworms 
have been plenty and dry weather 
did not heip much. The outlook is 
brighter now for a crop.—[C. A, H., 
Bradstreet, Mass. 

Tobacco starting well. Do _ not 
think late setting endangers the pos- 
sibility of a good crop; as a whole 
the outlook is favorable.~[K. A. D., 
Westfield, Mass. 


OHIO—At Columbus, corn 63c p bu, 
oats 41c, bran $24 p ton, middlings 25, 
timothy hay 12.50, clover 11.50, veal 
calves 9%c p lb, hogs 8%c, sheep 2% 
@4%,c, eggs 21c p doz, fowls 14c p 1b. 
potatoes 48e p bu, raspberries 3@ or 
blackberries 4@4.50, strawberries 3 ~ 
cra, 

At Cleveland, fowls 17c p 1b, broil- 
ers 3lc, strawberries $2.25@2.75 p bu, 
cherries 2@2.50, blackberries 4, beets 
20c p doz, spinach 30c p bx, radishes 
12c p doz, No 2 red wheat 1.06% p bu, 
No 3 yellow corn 66c, No 3 white oats 
45%c, timothy hay 14 p ton, hogs 8%c 
p lb, lambs 6@S8ec, sheep 8@5c, 
calves 7@10%c, steers 6% @8\c. 

At Cincinnati, steers 7T@8%c_p Ib. 
heifers 5% @7T%ec, hogs 8%c, spring 
lambs T@8&c, No 2 red wheat $1.02 p 
bu, white corn (8%c, No 3 white oats 
41 Ige, rye 62c, barley 40@85c, timothy 
hay 15.50 p ton, clover mixed 13.50, 
turnips 50c p bbl, spinach 1.50, eggs 
18%c p doz, chickens 2c p lb, hens 
14c, turkeys 17%c. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 67c 
Pp bu, oats 48c, bran $23. p ton, mid- 
dlings 28, timothy hay 18.50, eggs 27c 
p doz fowls 17c p lb, ducks 16c, pota- 
toes 2.50 p bbl, carrots 1.50@2 p 100 
behs, beets 1.75@2.25, radishes W@ 
The, asparagus 13@1l4c, strawberries 
13@14c p at. 

At Buffalo, eggs 24c p doz ,turkeys 
l7c p Ib, fowls a broilers 23c, old 
otatoes 2c bu, aquaratee T5¢e @ 
1.50 p cra, neato W@ 7 p doz bchs, 
parsley 20@30c, strawberries 8@12c p 
Ti.50 timothy hay 12 p-ton, clover mixed 





At Syracuse, eggs 24c p doz, corn 
90¢@ $1 p bu, strawberries 4.50@5 r 
ve T5e 2 bu, turnips 


ide > ts tre. Mere 
at. 


dn J peas 
and carrots’ 40c td. 
30c, cherries 10@12c p 


broilers 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, June 30, 
there were 60 cars of cattle and 4036 
calves on sale. Steers were slow and 
10@15c lower; some sales of grass 
fed 20c lower; bulls and cows ruled 
dull at a general decline of 10@15c. 





Calves were in quite liberal supply, 
but veals active and 25@50c higher; 
buttermilk calves steady to lower; 
coarse and heavy fed calves not 


wanted, Steers averaging 830 to 1511 
Ibs sold at $6.25@9.25 per 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding 16 cars of Pa at the above 
range of weights and prices; 6 cars 
Va, 1160 to 1367 Ibs, at 8@8.40. Bulls 
sold at 5.50@7; a few choice dry fed 
at 7.80; cows at 3@ 6.25; veals at 7.50 
aii; culls at 6@7; buttermilks at 5@ 
6.25; Ohio mixed calves at 8.25. There 
were 26 cars of sheep and lambs on 
sale. Sheep were in light supply and 
steady; lambs in moderate supply and 
active demand, and prices were still 
further advanced 25@35c with a 
good clearance at an early hour. 
Common to good sheep: (ewes) sold 
at 3@4.50 per 100 Ibs; a few head at 
5; medium to choice lambs at 8@ 


8.75. Top price for Kentucky lambs 
8.75; Va do 8.75; Tennessee do 8.374%; 
Pa do 8.10; N Y do 8 Hogs were in 


light receipt after last Monday and 


held up to opening prices, closing 
firm. The selling range for the week 
was: Heavy to light hogs 9@9.25; 
roughs 7.50@8; stags 4@6. Today 
there were two cars on sale. Market 
steady to strong at 9@9.25 per 100 
lbs for heavy to light hogs; roughs 


7.75@ 8.20. 
The Horse Market 


During the past week at New York 
outside of the demand for good sea- 
soned work horses there was an air 
of dullness at the sales stables, and 
prices were quoted lower for chunks 
and drafters, as follows: Light draft- 
ers $250 @ 300; good heavy chunks 
200 @ 250; choice heavy drafters 325@ 
375. Second-hand horses not wanted 
and selling at a marked decline. 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
numbered 3750, with markt steady on 
good grades. Prime heavy steers sold 
up to 9c p Ib, yearlings 8.75, butcher 
steers 7 @ 8.60, butcher cows 6@7.25, 
cutters and canners 4@5.25, heifers 
6.25 @8.50, stockers and feeders 6G 
7.75, Receipts of hogs numbered 12,- 
000; mixed, medium and heavy weights 
scld up to 9.10 p 100 lbs, Yorkers, 
light Yorkers and pigs also sold up to 
9.10, rough 7.85, stags 7. Sheep and 
lamb receipts numbered 2000, with 
market active. Choice lambs sold at 
8@8.50, yearlings 3.50@6.50, wethers 
4.75@ 5.25, ewes 3@4.75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts Mon- 
day were 115 cars, with market steady 
for best grades; good to choice steers 
quoted up to $8.75 p 100 lbs, medium 
to good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 8.25G 
8.40, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 4bs, 
5.50@8. Calves numbered 1000, sell- 
ing at 8@10. Hog receipts numbered 
50 double decks, with heavy weights 
selling up to 8.80, heavy mixed 8.90, 
medium 9, heavy Yorkers 9@9.05, pigs 
and light Yorkers 9@9.10. Sheep re- 
ceipts were 20 double decks, with 
market higher, sheep selling at 3@ 
5.25, spring lambs 5@8, 


at 








BANISHED ° 
Coffee Finally Had to Go 





The way some persons cling to 
coffee, even after they know it is do- 
ing them harm, iS a puzzler. But it 
is an easy matter to give it up for 
good, when Postum is properly made 
and used instead. A girl writes: 

“Mother had been suffering with 
nervous headaches for seven weary 
years, but kept on drinking coffee. 

“One day I asked her why she did 
not give up coffee, as a cousin of mine 
had done who had taken to Postum. 
But Mother was such a slave to coffee 
she thought it would be terrible to 
give it up. 

“Finally, one day, 
change to Postum, and quickly her 
headaches disappeared. One morning 
while she was drinking Postum so 
freely and with such relish, I asked 
for a taste. 

“That started me on Postum and I 
now drink it more freely than I did 
coffee, which never comes into our 
house now.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum (must be boiled.) 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing, but is prepared instantly by stir- 
ring a level teaspoonful in an ordinary 
cup of hot water, which makes it 
right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with a 
large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know = the 


she made the 


amount that pleases your palate and 
have it served that way in the future. 
“There's a Reason” for Postum, — 












$5,50 Som 


Any Point East of the Mississippi 


The No. 57 Belgian Globe 
Post iam is Fy the lamp 
for lighting driveways, 
poses, rivate estates, 
churches, vill: 
lighting, ete. Scientifica’ y 
construc Produces 43 
stands bien light. With, 
stands high winds. Outlasts 
three of any make of tubular 
lamp on the market, and pro- 
duces twice as much’ light. 
, Sane fe ~ ed for Five Years 
order or - AA ng oe 
THE DRESSEL RAILWAY LAMP WORKS 
3860-3880 Park Ave., New York City 
“Ask your dealer.” 
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apalr of tires 
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RIDER AGENTS ry ble 
“rie Ne soe ey ater nc rwheete, 
SoiecWeha cuts Sata ne eave 
MEAD CYCLE CO., oerr. s-7re, CHICAGO 












trations, 67 color-piates. 

scribed—all musical instruments and sup- 

plies, Cageve quality and lowest direct 
ces, trial and payments. 
Meation | what Sei + ee + States Government, 


mont iteresiodin FREE GATALOG 
D2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
‘THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
112 E, 4th St. Cincinnati 319 S. Wabash Av. Chicage 














klet X-935 tells how. Write today Ow 


GOV roorerse Positions are easy to free 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 








Recent Books that 


are worth while 


These interesting volumes: are re- 
plete with valuable information ecov- 
ering every phase of outdoor work. 
They give the latest information on 
every subject covered. Each book 
is prepared by an authority on the 
subject and will be found readable 
and dependable. 


School Agriculture. Milo M. Wood Net $0.90 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals. 


C. W. Burkett Net 1.50 
The Young Farmer: Some Things He Should 
Know. Thos. F. Hunt Net 1.50 
Farm Sewage. Dr. E. M. Santee Net 50 
Broom Corn Culture. A. G. McCall Net .50 
Culinary Herbs. M. G. Kains Net .75 
Fertilizers and Crops. L. L. Van Slyke 
Net 2.50 
Vegetable Gardening. R. L. Watts Net 1.75 
Call of the Land, E.B. Andrews Net 1.50 
Farm Manures, C, E. Thorne Net 1.50 
Catechism of Agriculture. T. C. Atkeson 
Net .50 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture. Wil- 
cox & Smith 
Weeds of the Farm and Garden. L.H. 
Pammel Net 1.50 
First Lessons in Dairying. H. E. Van Norman 
Net 50 
The Study of Corn. V.M. Shoesmith 
Net 50 
Soils. C. W. Burkett 1.25 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Mitk 
Products. L.L. VanSlyke N 1.00 


et 
Questions and Answers on Butter — 
C. A. Publow 
Questions and Answers on Milk and ‘Milk 


Testing. C. A. Publow Net 50 | 
American Apple Orchard. F. A. Waugh 
Net 1.00 | 
Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing. F. A. 
Waugh Net . 
Dwarf Fruit Trees. F. A. Waugh 50 
Melon Culture. J. bs gt 50 
L Gardeni A. Waugh Net 75 





Farmers’ Manual of | Ran H. E. Willis 
Net 2.00 

Free on os for our new 

illustrated catalog, re} pages, 6x9 inches, con- 

taining descriptions of So were ean eee 

of the most practical and modern books =~) 

farming and allied B. ~dny the study of 

which will enable the reader to ¢ 

cope with any intricate question that 

present itself. This will be sent for the asking, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave.’ 
NEW YORK CITY - 
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Crop Reporting Needs Revamping 


CLARENCE A. SHAMEL 





In his address to the country life 
conference at Indianapolis, Pres 
Henry J. Waters of Kansas agricul- 
tural college made some new sugges- 
tions concerning the improving of 
our national and state crop reporting 
service. He delivered a remarkably 
strong plea for a better system for 
the farmer, urged co-operation in 
other lines, urged the making of coun- 
try life more profitable, but among 
other things said: “Crop reports as 
they are now presented are not ade- 
quate for the farmer in selling his 
products or for the consumer in-buy- 
ing his supplies. The crop reporting 

“system used by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture has not pro- 
gressed in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury except, broadly speaking, in re- 
spect to the method of getting esti- 
mates. The results are not sufficiently 
detailed and complete to form a 
trustworthy basis for buying or sell- 
ing crops. 

“Our crop reporting system should 
be extended to include a careful con- 
sideration of the demand as well as 
the supply. The consumer has as 
much right to information showing 
where to buy to the best advantage as 
has the producer in his selling oper- 
ations. Both of these are entitled to 
such knowledge of the crop situation, 
of the food supply and of its distribu- 
tion as would be a safeguard in sell- 
ing or in buying. 

“This knowledge, our present crop 
reporting system does not provide. 
That is to say it does not include suf- 
ficient detail to help the farmer much 
in deciding whether to sell his wheat 
from the thresher or hold it for an 
advance in the market. It does not 
tell the peach grower, for example, 
where the market is glutted, where 
disaster would follow his consignment 
of perishable products. It fails to 
point’ out where his products are 
needed and where a good price may 
be obtained. The crop reports do not 
involve a sufficiently accurate and de- 
tailed consideration of distribution of 
supply and demand and tell the con- 
sumer accurately whether to buy in 
anticipition of an advance, They do 
not give information upon which the 
consumers’ league, aS an instance, 
ean touch quickly the point of largest 


supply and thereby serve two good 
purposes: giving the~farmer a good 


market and cheapeniug food for the 
consumer. 

“The large dealers and the 
lators supplement the public crop re- 
ports, and this, with- their expert 
knowledge of marketing, facilities for 
storage, ample capital and credit, en- 
ables them to take advantage of a sur- 
plus in one part of the country and a 
shortage in another. They can store 
food stuffs when cheap and thereby 
reap a benefit from a large supply 
which the consumer should enjoy, 
and a benefit from a shortage which 
should go to the farmer. 

“These observations are not in crit- 
icism of federal or state departments 
of statistics. They mean merely that 
the public has not been interested 
sufficiently in these matters of mar- 
keting and distributing to provide 
means necessary to do this work as 
we know now it should be done. 

“The $50,000 appropriated by con- 
gress to provide aids to marketing 
will be sufficient for a start, but it is 
too small to do a very great amount 
of good. Compare, if you please, this 
$50,000 with the 20 million dollars 
devoted by the department of agricul- 
ture to the details of food produc- 
tion. No one would contend that 20 
million dollars is needed for develop- 
ing the marketing and distributing 
side, but the advance made in this 
instance is only a beginning and must 
be added to if it is to be of any prac- 
tieal value. 

“We move our food stuff about too 
much. If you could get a man to give 
the producer and consumer the ex- 
pert service which most traffic mana- 
gers give to railroads in developing 
their business, you will effect an 
enormous economy and solve largely 
the great problem of transportation. 
Hvery movement should be in a di- 
reet line from the farm to the table. 

“The waste in marketing perisha- 
ble products such as fruits and veg- 
etables frequently is appalling. The 
government and the states should try 
to furnish telegraphic tnformation re- 
garding the supply, the demand and 
mover ent of all materials of this 
kind in season, and not leave the pro- 
ducer constantly in danger of send- 


specu- 
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ing his perishable products to a mar- 
ket already glutted. This glutted 
market will frequently not take his 
wares at a high enough price to pay 
even the freight. 





Plan to Drag All Roads 


The best results from road drag- 
ging come when _ the roads are 
dragged directly after a rain. The 
surface of the road is leveled, the 
holes and ruts are filled up and the 
earth is puddled. A crust forms when 
the top dries out making the road 
much more lasting than it would be 


if dragged at any other time. 

To keep a road smooth and crowned 
the best method is to drag with an or- 
dinary wood road drag made easily 
with two halves of a log which has 
been split.. This log should be about 
6 or 8 inches in thickness and 6 to 8 
feet long. The halves are set 8 feet 
apart with the smooth surfaces for- 
ward and upright. They are fastened 
together with braces set in holes 
bored through the log. 

If they are not heavy enough a 
board can be placed on top and the 
driver stands upon it. This. will 
weight it down sufficiently. In some 
cases it has been found desirable to 
attach a piece of metal along the low- 
er edge of the forward piece of the 
drag. This cuts the surface of the 
ground better and is also more efficient 
work. 

The road drag should move for- 
ward so that it slants across the road 
in such a way that a small amount of 
earth will slide past the smooth face 
of the log toward the middle of the 
road, thus forming the crown. Tn 
this way the edge of the drag smooths 
out the ruts and filis up the holes. 

The best way to drag is to begin at 
the side ditch and go up one side of 
the road, and then down on the other. 


The next trip the drag should be 
started a little nearer the middle and 
the last trip over the road, the drag 
should work close to the middle it- 
self. Small ridges of earth will be 
thrown in the horse track and 


smeared by the round side of the log 
smoothly over the road. The smear- 
ing of the earth by the drag is called 
puddling and it tends to make the 
surface smooth and hard and turn off 
the water especially after the sun 
comes out and dries it thoroughly, 
The road is always dragged after it 
has rained and not when .it is dry. 
With a good strong pair of horses 
and a well-built drag, one man can 
drag about 3 or 4 miles of a road a 
day» This is the best possible way to 
maintain good earth roads, In every 
county some farmer along each 4 
miles of road should own a drag and 
drag the road when it rains, and he 
would find the road in good condition 
when he goes to market. 

The necessity for dragging the road 
comes about from the fact that water 
stays on the road surface because it 


cannot drain away into the _ side 
ditches. If the road has been prop- 
erly dragged the water will run off 
the surface, then if the ditches are 


properly’taken care of, the water will 
drain away and leave the roadway in 
splendid condition. The crown of the 
road should be at least 10 inches 
hither thah the outside. The rain as 
it falls on a properly crowned road 
will run quickly to the sides and not 
soak into the surface. 

The side ditches for surface water 
should run parallel to the right of 
way, and should be open at every low 
point so that the water can run out 
of them into neighboring brooks or 
streams. If the ditches merely col- 
lect the water from the road surface 
and do not carry it away, large pools 
will be formed along the roadside, 
which ‘will generally soak into the 
soil beneath the road and make it so 
soft that the wheels of the wagon will 


cut through the surface and soon 
destroy it. Consequently, it is abso- 
lutely- necessary to. have thorough 


drainage if splendid earth roads are 
to be secured. 

In many places underdrainage by 
means of tile is absolutely necessary 
for best results. The tile should be 
laid along the side of the road at 
least 2 or 3 feet beneath the surface 


gl MPROVEMEN 
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of the ground. Consequently, all of 
the surplus water will be removed 
promptly and the road will be main- 
tained in good condition. This thor- 
ough underdrainage of roads is more 
important than is generally supposed. 
Take away all surface water from 
the road right of way, keep it prop- 
erly dragged by the means of a drag, 
and nine to ten months during the 
year an excellent highway will result, 


Walks and Talks 


[From Page %.] 
of dehorning shears. This takes them 
off quickly and there is not much 
pain in the operation. If there is any 
check in the milk flow because of de- 
horning, it is only temporary, and is 
soon over. The best practice is to 
get rid of the horns when the heifers 
are young. <A bit of caustic potash 
will do this. When the calves are a 
week or two old the buttons or horn 
nubbins can be rubbed over with a 
moistened stick of caustic potash and 
the horns will never appear. Caustic 
potash may be obtained at any drug 
store. It comes in sticks and is eas- 
ily applied. Wrap the stick in paper 
or otherwise, so as to keep it away 
from the fingers, and rub over the 
horn button, covering a space about 
the size of a silver dime, and that is 














all there is to the operation.—[C. 
W. B. 
Prepare for the Fair 


F. L. KENNARD 


It is not too early to begin think- 
ing about and planning that exhibit 
for the local fair. The premium lists 
should soon be in the hands of the 
farmers, and as soon as they are re- 
ceived they should be gone over care- 
fully and the classes best suited to 
the individual products checked. 
These particular products should de- 
mand greater care and attention from 
this time on, so that superior indi- 
viduals may be produced from which 
to select the exhibition samples. 

To those who for some reason 
never exhibit, let me urge that you 
do so this fall. The success of your 
fair depends entirely upon the quan- 
tity as well as the quality of the ex- 
hibits. A fair with only a few ac- 
knowledged perfect of nearly perfect 
specimens would be a poor one in- 
deed. All cannot produce first prize 
samples, some will receive no prize 
at ally but the true value of the fair 
and its contests lies in the educa- 
tional possibilities. When an exhibi- 
tor fails to secure a prize on some 
exhibit that he considered perfect, it 
is generally because his ideal of a 
specimen was incorrect. It is his 
privilege to know from the judge 
wherein his exhibition lacked. If for 
any reason he is dissatisfied with the 
decision he owes it to the judge and 
to himself to ascertain the reason for 
his failure to secure the prize. As a 
general rule, he will. In some cases, 
however, he will sulk and make un- 
kind remarks about the judge, his 
competitor’s sample and the fair in 
general, In this case he certainly 
is not showing any very great amount 
of sportsmanship. Neither is he tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity to 
add to his store of knowledge to re- 
turn ‘ext year with products that 
are up to standard and will either 
win or have, at least, better chance 
to do so. 

It is this spirit which makes for 
the good county fair. It also makes 
for better products not only at the 
fair, but on the farms, and it is from 
this source that the exhibitor receives 
a real cash return rather than the 
small premium awarded by the fair 
association. 

A word about the exhibits them- 
selves. Remember that uniformity 
is very important. Do not pur large 
and small potatoes, ears of corn, etc, 
in the sample. Select out uniform 
shaped, size and color specimens. In 
threshed grains, carefully clean and 
grade before exhibiting. Also be very 
eareful about mixtures. This is the 
day of pure seeds and purity of sam- 
ples is essential. 

Sheaf grains and grasses should be 
made to meet the requirements of the 


American Agriculturist 


premium list, no larger or no smaller. 
Strip off all leaves of the grain and 
build a sheaf, placing each head sep- 
arately. This does not take a great 
deal of time and the result will be 
a sheaf that is a work of art. In 
this, uniform sized heads, 
culling out all small and abnormally 
large 

In clovers and grasses the sheaves 
must necessarily- retain the foliage. 
They should, however, be cured in- 
doors. They will then retain the dark 
green color which they should have. 
If cured in the sun, they are very apt 
to be black or bleached. 


Grows English Blue Grass 


too, use 


ones. 





[From Page 5.] 


moist enough for germination. The 
Plant is the stronger, of course, 
when it gets well rooted before cold 
weather, 


“The ground is prepared in much 
the same manner as for wheat, except 


that it is very important to have the 
seed bed loose and smooth, but with 
more compact soil underneath, The 


seed must be planted very shallow or 
the delicate little plant will not be 
able to penetrate the soil. There is 
often great loss of seed from careless 
farmers who put it in most any way 
just to get it under the ground. Again, 
if very heavy rains follow immediate- 
ly, the seed often fail to come, When 
a stand is once secured the income is 
then most sure. 

“The grain ripens a little In advance 
of oats and must not be allowed to 
Stand too long before harvesting, for 
if it becomes too ripe it shatters worse 
than most other grains. 

“It requires very little seed to the 
acre when compared to other grains. 
Eight or 10 pounds to the acre is all 
that is needed. Experienced blue grass 
men set the drills so low that it would 
seem they were’sowing nothing at all. 

“The average yield per acre varies, 
of course, as do other grains, as seasons 
affect the yield. I have in mind 6ne 
crop of 40 acres which gave a net 
profit of a little over $2500, making an 
average of more than $63 per acre. 
The man said he figured that he had 
kept enough seed to pay expenses of 
harvesting, so had the $63 per acre 
clear profit. 


“Ordinarily, as I have stated, we 
count on but three crops from one 
seeding. Two years ago, though, I 

















Miss Griffith 
had about 12 acres which seeded up 
for the fourth time, It looked very 
thin on the ground. Several advised 
me not to bother with harvesting it, 


but I insisted that it would certainly 
pay expenses at least, so prdceeded. 
I realized $121.25 from sale of seed, 


and the actual expense of harvesting 
was about $10, thus leaving me $111.25, 
or $9.25 per acre profit.” 


Raising Things on Poor Land 

A New Hampshire farmer recently 
proved himseif to be a philosopher, 
albeit a misplaced one, While hard 
at work on a steep, stony field he was 
accosted by a stranger who remarked: 

“That land looks too poor to raise 
anything on it.” The farmer paused, 
wiped his forehead with his sleeve, 
and drawled: “Oh, I dunno. Day 
"fore yesterday when we had a showcr 
wife raised an umbrella on it quite 
successful.” 

“Well, but you can’t raise anything 
else, can you?” 

“Dunno ’'s I kin, At least I ain’t 
raised the mortgage yet.” 








Young Turkeys—E. W. W., New 
Jersey, is finding difficulty in raising 
turkeys; many of the young ones five 
to six weeks old are attacked with a 
roup-like disease and die. Under most 
favorable conditions there is more or 
less difficulty encountered in raising 
turkeys, they are not hardy and a 
goodly proportion is usually lost in 
one way or another. This trouble may 
be nothing but a severe cold, pneumo- 
nia perhaps; on the other hand, it is 
moer likely an infectious disease, pos- 
sibly blackhead. I would suggest on 
general principles that they be kept 
away from all coops and yards that 
have been used for turkeys before, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


July 5, 





o- or -—Wheat_, --Corn-—, Oa, 
pot 

1913 1912 1913 1913 1913 1013 
Chicago ...... .96 1.10 1% «7 .42 53% 
New York ....1.08 1.18 .67 19% .4T7 58 
OS eee -- —- 73 BT% 50 61% 
St Louis ....1.00 1.09 a mse — 49% 
Toledo sees 1.03 2.41% _ 17 _ 54% 
Minne pe is « 2. 2S — 73 _ 19% 
Liverpoo - 1.08 ie -68 86% -— _ 





Drouth Damages Grain Crops 


The grain markets of late have 
hinged directly on reports of weather 
conditions and the growing crops. The 
study of the weather man of the US 
shows that rainfall has been very ir- 
regular the past month and unusually 


scant in some states Reports from 
the American Northwest are va- 
riable and differ widely, according to 


In the spring wheat dis- 
trict, the adverse crop reports have 
been a supporting factor in the wheat 
markets, From various sources come 
reports indicating a rather serious sit- 
uation in sections of S D and also un- 
certain prospects in N D. This due 
mainly to poor seeding conditions and 
the fact that further good rains are 
needed. 

It is anticipated that the wheat crop 
in Neb will be fully up to normal. 
From the South new wheat is being 
offered freely. In the Northwest the 
cash demand is rather indifferent. 
Foreign markets are somewhat easier 
than their own. Late last week No 2 
red winter was quoted at Chicago at 


the locality. 


9T@99e, No 2 northern 92@%M4c, Sept 
about 90@91c. with Dec commanding 


a premitm of 2@3c 

Corn has fluctuated in sympathy 
with wheat and partly because of ad- 
verse crop conditions. In the corn 
belt the conditions have been some- 
what relieved by general rains, but 
on the other hand crop killers have 
been dissatisfied with the gains made 
by the growing crop. In the south- 
west, namely in Mo, the soil has been 
very dry and the outlook for the crop 
not as favorable as farther north. 
Iowa reports the crop growing rap- 
idly on clean fields. In the middle 
west drouth has been more or less 
of a serious factor. No 2 yellow corn 
on track at Chicago last week sold 
around 61c p bu, July was quoted at 
about %c below, Dec 2@3c. 

An irregular situation is presented 
in the growing crop of oats. The 
weather hereto has played a heavy 
role and rains are needed in the cen- 
tral west to improve conditions. 
There has also been a marked loss 
in the northwestern states. Standard 
oats at Chicago recently have been 
quoted at 4le p bu, Dec commanding 
a premium of 1@2c. 

Barley is selling within a narrow 
range and quotations are practically 


nominal, Feed barley is quoted at 
h5@ie p bu, low grade malting 
AG @ O2c. 

Timothy continues firm, Sept sell- 


ing around $5.40 p 100 lbs, clover 14@ 
l6c p Ib, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations In 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and cemmission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Eggs 
At New York, the market is over- 
stocked, but arrivals continue liberal. 
Firm prices can be obtained for high 


grade eggs. Much of the western 
stock ranges from 17@1%c p doz, 
fresh gathered extras quotable up to 
24c, nearby white 27c, brown 26c. 
Fresh Fraits 

At New York, new apples are in 
light supply, and selling promptly at 
$1@2 p bskt. Peaches are more plen- 
tiful, at 1.50@83 p carrier; cherries in 


free supply at 1.25@1.75 p peach bskt, 
eurrants 7@10c p qt, strawberries 7@ 
20c, blackberries 8@13c, gooseberries 
6@14c, raspberries 4@S8c p pt, musk- 
melons 1@2 p cra. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, standard and No 1 
large baled timothy move readily at 
$18@21 p ton. Small bales are in 
oversupply and weak. All grades 
from No 2 down are hard to sell. 
Top price for straight rye straw $23 
p ton, 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, bran $21.10 >! ton, 
middlings 21.10@28.60, red dog 2 28.60, 
brewers’ grits 1.60 p 100 lbs, meal 1. 59, 
flakes 1.95, 

Poultry 

At New York, the market for live 
fowls has been badly demoralized. 
The price range is 16@17c p Ib, Prime 
ree broilers sell up to 27c, ducks 
15@18e. The dressed poultry market 
is quiet and unsatisfactory; general 
demand slow, tone weak and irregu- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


lar. Fresh killed turkeys are quota- 

ble around i1%c, broilers 28@30c, 

fowls’ 19c, frozen turkeys 26c. 
Potatoes 


At New York, new potatoes are in 
liberal supply, with southern white 
$1.50@2.12 p bbl. red 1.25@1.75, old 
potatoes 50c@1.50 p 168-lb bag, Jer- 
sey sweet 1.25@1.75 p bskt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus $1@2.25 p 
doz, Norfolk wax and green beans ‘5G 
40c p %-bbl bskt, Jersey wax and 
green 25@75c p bskt, Ga cucumbers 
30@60c p_ bskt, Va The @$1.25, Fla 


corn 25c@$1 p cra, eastern shore cab- 
tage $1.25@1.75, near by lettuce 0G 


75e p bskt, green peas 50c@$1.25, 
parsnips 50@75c p bbl, spinach 50c@ 
$1, radishes 50@ 75c p 100 behs, south- 
ern squash 25@75ic p bskt. 
Wool 

In eastern Ore, quotations range 
from 10% @16%c p |b, valley 15@1ic. 
General apathy seems to prevail in the 


fleece wool section, although some 
new Ohio has. been. sold at 23c for un- 


A Tex wool assn re- 
2,000,000 Ibs 
prices of- 


washed delaine. 
cently rejected bids on 
of spring wool, because 
fered were too re 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 











COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Per 100 

Chicago ...... $9.20 $9.60 $8 ” $7.70 $5.50 $5.35 
New York 9.00 9.50 9.1 7.75 6.00 6.30 
Buffalo -oos 8.90 9.10 9. 10 8.20 5.00 5.25 
Kansas City ». 8.55 9.05 8.85 7.70 4.75 5.00 
Pittsburg ..... 8.7 9.15 9.00 7.95 5.00 5.25 





Trade continues strong in the large 
western cattle markets. Although 
the weather has become a factor in 
the markets, as is usually the case 
during late June: and early July 
prices have held steady to a slight 
advance on most grades of beef cat- 
tle. In the drouthy districts liquida- 
tion of cattle has been greater than 
from other localities. Kansas City 
and St Louis markets, also Omaha, 
have had a large quota of cattle 
which were forced on to the market 
by the dry weather and also the regu- 
lar termination of the feeding period. 
Illinois, Mo, Ind and Mich are largely 
affected by the drouth. The price 
spread between spring bullocks and 
half-fed cattie increases, as is usu- 

The advance in prices in beef cat- 
tle has been rather spectacular the 
past three or four weeks, cattle sell- 
ing up to $9.20 p 100 lbs at Chicago, 
which a month or so earlier would 
not have commanded over 8.65, But 
it is not the prime bullocks which are 
commanding the greatest increase in 
value in quotations, They are selling 
higher, of course, but the relatively 
coarser kinds of beef sell much 
higher than recently. For instance, 
choice ribs and loins are quoted at 
Chicago at 164% @17%c wholesale, an 
advance of lc. .Rounds are worth 138 
@i4e, chucks 11@11%e. These 
prices, as is readily seen, are out of 
proportion tothe quotations on ribs 
or conditions, 


Hog Market Vibrates 

With the advance of summer and 
the hot weather the wider price range 
is noticeable in the hog markets. 
There is a spread of fully 4c a pound 
between quotations on light and 
heavy hogs. After the market hit 
the 9c mark during the middle of 
June, it called out a continuance of 
the large run of hogs, resulting in a 
decline of 2 to 30c, Last week quo- 
tations at Chicago ranged from $8.35 
to S.8h p 100 Ibs. Hot weather has 
been responsible for heavy losses of 
hogs during transit. 

Quotations on sheep and lambs have 
recently depreciated due to the in- 
creased receipts caused by hot weath- 
er, Liberal receipts enabled buyers 
to control the situation and sellers 
were forced to make concessions 
against their will. The general qual- 
ity of arrivals has been good but 
many offerings of sheep were too 
weighty for most buyers, The re- 
duced prices on sheep ranged from 
$4.25@5.50, In the Chicago market 
lambs from Ky, Tenn and Va arriving 
in excessive numbers helped to bear 
the market, They have been back- 
ward in moving and when the flood 
was cut loose, prices declined rapidly. 
The price range on lambs last week 
at Chicago was 6@ 6.90. 


Utica Cheese Market 


This dairy section the past week has 
been visited by a series of showers. 
One of them was heavy over a con- 
siderable territory, so that the ground 
has now enough moisture to last for 
some time, The hot weather that has 
prevailed has greatly helped the 
growth of vegetation, especially corn 
that was planted after the late frosts, 
particularly as flies are giving cows 
much annoyance, Prices on the board 








today were e same as last week, 
The official ctions were: Large 
colnet 4 seal large white 150 bxs, 
small col bxs, and small white 





2000 bxs, all at 14c, The curb sales were 
at 14%c. A year ago the curb price was 
144%c. The sales of butter today were 
170 tubs at 2c, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE 





CBEAMEBIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 27% 29% 27% 
1912.. 27 28 25 
1911.. 25 25% 22 @ 23 
1910 29% 29% 27% 
Butter 
At New York, the butter market 
has been easier and supplies of all 
grades large. Strictly fresh fcy cmy 
butter is quotable at 2Z7%c p Ib, with 
some lots at 274c. Firsts are accu- 
mulating rapidly with a good deal of 
stock going at 26%4c. Best state dairy 
quotable up to 27c. 
At Elgin, cmy 26%c. 
At Albany, cmy butter S0c p Ib, 
dairy 2Sc. 3 
At Columbus, cmy 30c, dairy 27c. 
At Cincinnati, emy 31 %c, dairy 21c. 
At Cleveland, cmy 3lc, dairy 27c. 
At Pittsburg, cmy 3l%c. | 
At Buffalo, cmy 3lc, dairy 27c, 
At Philadelphia, emy 30c, 
At Chicago, business has been very 
moderate in character, with little 
competition among buyers, who are 


taking only quality that suits them at 
prices they are willing to pay. 
Undergrades are meeting with fair 
demand, but the supply is large 
enough to meet all wants. Creamery 
extras are quotable at 27% @27%c 
Pp lb, extra firsts 26%c, seconds 25c. 
Receipts of dairy have been light, 
with demand fair, extras’ salable 
at bc. 


Cheese 
At New York, the market is a little 
easier, with finest whole milk cheese 
freely offered at 14%c p lb, and con- 
siderable business at 14%c. 
At Watertown, Monday, 
at l4c p Ib, 

At Cuba, no sales, 
At Chicago, the 
slow, with demand 
shapes tame. Receipts are good and 
much of the stock going into the 
coolers. Goods sold at current prices 
cannot be replaced except at higher 


11,000 bxs 


market is very 
for American 


figures, on basis of present factory 
quotations. Twins are quoted around 
14%c pb, daisies, longhorn and 


young America up to l5c, new block 
Swiss 1Sc, new limburger l4c, choice 
bfick 13%c. 


A Boy’s Definition 

The secretary of a prominent farm- 
ers’ association was dilating on the 
splendid program he had worked up 
for the coming annual meeting. Said 
he: “I have Commissioner Blank, Di- 
rector Dash, Doctor Soandso, Profes- 
sor Whatshisname and—’”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted one of the other 
members, “you have a dozen or more 
titles and degrees, but not a single, 
plain, successful farmer. Your pro- 
gram is like the definition Johnnie 
gave of salt. ‘Salt,’ he said, ‘is that 
substance that makes potatoes taste 





bad when you don’t put any on.” 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


rsley 30c p doz bchs, green beans 
1.25 p bu, wax 1, carrots 30c p doz 
bchs, beets 25c, spinach 50ec p bu, cher- 
ries 3@4 p cra, strawberries 3.0@4, 
raspberries 3@3.50, 

At Philadelphia, eggs 
fowls 18c p 1b, broilers 28c, spring 
ducks li6c, new potatoes $2.25 p bbl, 
green and wax beans 40@We p %-bbl 
bekt, bran 23 p ton, timothy hay 17. 


22c p doz, 


Apples and Pears will be a full crop. 
Peaches very light. Cherries probably 
75% of a crop. Insect pests more nu- 
merous than usual on apples, but all 
growers; sprayi.g freely. Weather has 
been too cold for all fruits up to June 
1, but is now very favorable.—[J. A. 
T., Spencerport, N Y. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
‘Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most vabuehte 
fin American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

a 4 must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion issue of the following week. Advertisements 
= “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 

ted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our EAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATP® for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 


Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


mow 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


ee 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—200 
pure white. vigorous breeders, $1 each. 
strain. 50 or more, % cents 12 cock 
FRANK RUNSER, Ada, 0 


SOLD MY FARM-—-I offer my thoroughbred Toujlous- 
geese and ai Runner ducks for sale cheap. Maus 
ory BAY VIEW POULTRY FARMS, Shelitown 


large 
Young 
birds $i 








WHITE CRESTED 
Hamburgs, Black 
dozen. AUSTIN 


Biack Polish Silver Spangie 
Langshans and Ancona eggs 6» 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N \¥ 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








2,000,000 

















DANISH BALLHEAD, Succession, Sure 
bead, Copenhagen Market, All Head, Enkhuizen, Early 
Summer and Plat Dutch stocky cabbage plauts, $1 
per 1000, 5000 $4 Re-rooted cabbage plants (mass of 
fine hew roote—equal to transplanted plants) $1.60 
per 1000. Celery plants, White Plume, Giant Pascal 
Winter Queen and Gol en Heart $1.80 per 1000. Re 
rooted celery plants (mass of fine new roots) $2.50 
per 1000, 500 $1.50. Matchless and Stone tomatoes 
$1.50 per 1000. Cauliflower plants $2.50 per 1000, 500 
$1.50. All are plants of great vitality We guarantee 
il of our plants to have an average of 4 square 
inches of space each over the whole fields. Ldést free 
Fr. W. ROCHELLE & SONS (Vegetable plants ex- 
clusively 15 years), Chester, N J 

FOR SALE—Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 bushel. Soy 
beans $2.25 and $2.75 bushel. Scarlet clover see 
4 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 28 South Wal- 
nut St, Milford, Del. 

CABBAGE, CELERY $1 per 1000; ——-»" Sweet 
potatoes $1.50 per 1000, cauliflower. peppers 
ifoo. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, ~ Ry ‘= 
CELERY, CAULIFLOWEK, CABBAGE _ plants. 

ting varieties. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N Y¥ 

ST:AWBERRY PLANTS for July and August 
plan tr. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Gro x @ 

LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POI AN) ’ CHIN AS, Berkshires, Ches- 














ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service Luara. Collies Beagles P HAMILTON, 
Coch anviie, Pa 

HOLSTEIN BULA, CALF, Korndyke breeding t 
large, handesme $25. ELMER HOUSEBERG, Ma:- 
tine Creek, 

LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. Choice stock all 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y,. 

FOR SALE Thoroughbred Guernsey buli calf. E. K. 
BEADY, Chalfont a 

DOGS 
INGLISH BULLS $15 up, Toy Silk Poodles $12. 


Fox Terriers, Pomeranians $15. Bostons, St Bernards, 
Irish Terriers, Scotch Collies, 50 others. Prices right. 
State wants AMERICAN KENNELS, 113 East 9th 
St. New York City. 





25 BROKEN BEAGLE, RABBIT and foxhounds: 
good hunters. Also a few puppies ready for huni- 
ing. AMBROSD 8S. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


COLLIES, BLOODHOUNDS. 
City, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


40% TO 75% SAVED ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 
Printed guarantee for 2500 miles with every 
Generally run 3000 to 6000 miles. Every tire re- 
made by hand, free from imperfections and biem- 
ishes of all kinds. Our prices: 28x3 $6.87, 30x3 $7.35. 
30x3% $10.46, 32x3% $10.96, S4x4 $14.90; all sizes. 
a ——. od "pEnninn a and price iis. 

fe size U > ESS B co, 
Broadway, New York. ated 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE of sound second hand 
quality, with new threads and couplings, 14 foot lengths 
and up, Also pipe cut to sketch for fences or drilled for 
irrigation purposes. We guarantee entire satisfaction 
or return money. PFAFF & KENDALL, 105 Foundry 
St, Newark, N J. 


APPLE BARRELS—Car lots or 1} RT 
GILLIES, Medina, N Y¥ ohn ROBERT 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year...There is a big chance here 
for you, suré and generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. EARL 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


U_ 8S GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN, 
and women. $65 to $100 month commence. 
Steady wor Over 12,000 appointments 

reel post requires several thousand. Influence un- 
necessary. Write immediately for free list of posi- 
os FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept P 19, Rochester, 





NELSON'S, Grove 


























to men 
Vv ‘acations. 
this. year 





FREER ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in U 8S service Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
yes, —e, and femorene, pay. lifetime employment. 
ust ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. EARL 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C 


POSTAL CLERKS 
Parcel post 
INSTITUTE, 





city mail carriers wanted for 
Commence $65 month. FRANKLIN 
Dept P 19, Rochester, N Y¥ 





SITTATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We 
men, both with and without farming 
wish to work on farms. If you need a good “seaty. 
sober man, write for order blank. Ours i a philan- 
thropic organization making no charge to ,mployer or 
employee. Our object is the encouragement of farming 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 80- 
CTETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City. 





SECURITY EMPLOYMENT & Sy BUREAL 

38 Park Row, Room 210, New ork. Telephone 
Cortlandt 864, Sidney Y guiten, Prop. Consul 
specialist. Farmbands, farmers, milkers, couples 
poultrymen, managers, farms and estates. State wage 
in first letter. Men forwarded at once to your station 
It's my business to sati 


AGENTS 
AGENTS f two atk 
them. Send card ep meni ari 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE—Three tended 
acres. Nice 8 room house. Commodious rns. 
Watered by springs and streams. Splendid aa or- 





Merit. sel's 
SSassetteriie 0 











chard, 3 acres, in full-bearing. Land level, very 
fertile. Only 3 miles he county seat. This 
farm is a money maker and well 


rticulars, address H. M. 
Aig Warrenton, Fauquier €o, Va. 


pom firm GEORGE GURESS, Maran WF 








WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 











Breeding Hogs Need Much Protein 


Hogs which are intended for breed- 
ing purposes, both boars and sows, 
must be fed for the development of 
the muscle, bone and constitution, 
rather than for the production of fat. 
They should have the period of 
growth prolonged until they are fully 
developed in both body and frame. 
Muscle and bone building feeds are 
those which contain a relatively high 
content of protein and ash, or min- 
eral matter, They include wheat bran, 
ghorts or middiings, skim milk, linseed 
cil meal, the leguminous forage crops, 
guch as cowpeas, soy beans, alfalfa, 
the clovers, velvet beans, the vetches, 
and the packing house by products 
guch as tankage, meat meal, and 
blood meal, 

Of these high protein feeds, skim 
milk is one of the best and cheapest. 
Skim milk, if available, should be fed 
to young hogs intended for breeding 
purposes, especially boars. The best 
results are secured when skim milk is 
mixed with bran, shorts, corn meal, or 
some other feed which will thicken it. 
This slop should be fed sweet and be 
thin enough to pour readily. In case 
skim milk is not available, linseed oil 
and packing house by-products may 
be utilized, but should be fed spar- 
ingly to young breeding stock owing 
to the high content of protein. Lin- 
geed oil meal may supply from a fifth 
to a sixth of the ration provided no 


Wagner, proprie- 


raine, N Y, and F. W. 
stock farm at 


tor of the Maple Hill 
Metamora, Il. 


New England Ayrshire Sale 


The fifth annual sale of Ayrshire cat- 
tle held under the auspices of the New 
England Ayrshire club on Wednesday, 
June 18, at Worcester, Mass, was quite 
a success and considered by most a good 
sale although the animals did not bring 
any high figures, with a few exceptions, 
the quality did not warrant it. Below 
are listed some of the more important 
purchases: 

J. B. Wilber of Manchester, Vt... .$3047 
Delchester farms of Newtown 

Square, Pa 
L. A. Raymond Est of Wheeling, 

W Va 
Hollis Foote, of Malone, N Y. 

W. H. Lee of Orange Center 

Mrs M. Hannah of Windsor, Vt. 
Greenways farm of Wayland, Mass 
H. W. Pardee of Talman, Mich. ‘ 
Cc. B. Stevens of St Johnsbury, Vt.. 
Cc. B. Marble of Boston, Mass..... 
E. M. Wheaton of Putnam, C 

W. J. Morris of Trenton, y 
Seitz of Waukesha, 

ondorf of Spencer, 

South Weymot ati h, 


Adam 
A. H. Sag 
T. Desmond of 

Mass 
George 

Mass 

The sale was 
ment of L. F. Herrick, 
eers were Cols Bain 
[E. A. H. 


held under the manage- 
and the auction- 
and Lawrence.— 


Lost Cost per Inquirer 


The Deroy Taylor company of Lyons, 
N Y, proprietors of Taylor’s poultry 
yards, writes: We beg to advise you 
that, during our period. of advertising, 
American riculturist has been to the 
front. It has been very seldom that an- 











pounds milk, 10,81 pounds fat. Average 
time in milk eight months, We consider 
this rather remarkable, especiafly in 
view of the length of time they have 
been milking. 

The six cows gave a total of 491 
pounds milk, 26 pounds butter fat. Av- 
erage time in milk little over seven 
months. I wonder if there is another 
herd in the world that has cows doing 
such work at the pail.—[E. A 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


= e Comb White 
orns Exclusively 
ocudiee Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel one of my poultry houses, I am 

obliged to sell the breeders which it contains. This is 

a good chance to get foundation yearling stock. 
Describe just what you want and I will make ie 

Price as low as possible. Show birds after Aug Ist. 

one for illustrated mating list. CLOVERDALE is 
TRY FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Cortiand, 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


Geubite eggs from heaviest jaying, dark foe Ay A. 
in, free range, open front colony house 
Ross and Singie Comb, in America; $2 - a 
$7 - 100; safe delivery; fertility guaranteed. Special 
ing. Magnificent cockerets, pullets, yearlings, 
VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


1000 superior baby 
. chicks and duck- 
lings come to life daily with this report. 
Mammoth Pekin and Indian Runner 
ducklings. Write for catalogue, mating and 
Price List of ducks and Breeding Stock. 
POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 














pen 
for cae 





TAYLOR’S 



































The FARMER’S FOWL 


Rose and Single Comb Bhode gant Reds. The best 
Winter layers known. Eggs § 1.00 per sitting. Cosalos 
free. Thos. Wilder, Box 10, Richland, N. ¥. 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
Ducklings. About 150 yearling Pekin Ducks. Shipped 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 


Moyer’s ccsnorns Baby Chicks 


Leghorns 


Fure-ared stock $8. 4 per 1 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N. ¥. 


Chicks $8.50 per Hundred 


Purebred §&. a White Leghorns. Range yearling 
breeders. strong chicks that will please., 
VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Salt Point, Dutchess Co., W. ¥ 


PRIZE WINNIN( Bly mouth 


and Runner Ducks. 
waco ear anna yo Ng WW rite for mating list. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. ¥. 


NIAGARA STRAIN Rock eggs $1.00 


per 15, $1.75 30, $2.75 50, $5.00 100. Day old chicks 
12% each straight. Cockerel for sale and Belgian hares. 
Hill-Side Poultry Farm, R F D, Southbury, Ct. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


HEART’S 
Delight Farm 


Yearling Dorset Rams for 
sale. Also can furnish first- 
class Dorsets for show flocks, 
either single animals or en- 
tire show flock that will win 
in strongest competition. 


W.H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 














8.C.R.1. Keds, Barred 





and Fishel White 














Grand Champion Shire Stallion, Severn Flag 


This splendid Shire is probably one 
Against the 


Illinois state fair and was first prize 


imported in recent years, 
made grand champion of the 1912 


reserve champion at the 1912 International stock e 


other protein feeds are fed. Packing 
house by-products may supply from 
a tenth to a twelfth of such a ration. 
Leguminous forage crops furnish 2 
cheap source of protein. Besides the 
economy of forage crops, they afford 
exercise for the boar while he is har- 
vesting his own feed, and this in- 
creases his thrift and stamina. 





Guernsey Notes 


The American Guernsey cattle club 
reports that during the past week there 
were entered in the herd register 91 
bulls and 104 cows, a total of 195. Three 
hundred and ten transfers were also re- 
corded. The following number of rec- 
ords in the advanced register were com- 
pleted during the past week: Three cows 
owned by W. T. Porter of Dover, Mass; 
one owned by Bailey Falls farm of Ogles- 
by, Ill; four by C, H. Mayo of Rochester, 
Minn; ‘two by William M. Jones of Wau- 
kesha, Wis: one by A. R. Hoard of Ft At- 
kinson, Wis; two by S. G. Courteen of 
Oconomowoc, Wis; two by Martin T. All- 
wardt of Yorkville, Ill; one by Fred A. 
Bussee of Lake Villa, [ll]; two by C. G. 
Lathrop of Stanford university, Cal. The 
following credits for cows producing 
over 50 pounds of butter fat have been 
made during the week: One owned by 
Henry W. Leeds of Westville. N J. and 
four owned by Jean De Luth Co of De 
Luth, Minn.—IZ, A. H. 


40 Pigs by Mail 
C. White of Cincinnatus, N Y, 


F. 
wri hat his sales for this season 
my oy mt. 40 Digs an He has sold 





of the very best draft stallions 
stiffest kind of competition he was 
and 
xposition. 


has brought more inquiries 
hole, it has been doing far 
better hem: all the. others. The in- 
quiries have eost us as follows: For 
January 7 cents each; February 6 cents 
each; March 14 cents each; April 12 
cents each; May 18 cents.—[E. A. H. 


other paper 
but, as a 


3ull Calf 


necessary to follow 
animal should be 


Raising the 


It is not any 
special method, The 
given good care and attention, such as 
all dairy calves should get. Give plenty 
of skim milk until a year old and good 
roughage almost from the start. Clover 
or alfalfa hay and, later, corn silage are 
excellent Grain should be fed spar- 
ingly because of its tendency to make 
fat. Two or three days is long enough 
for the calf to remain with his mother 
after birth, 


Resources Restored by Cows 

In the average soil there is $10,000 
worth of fertility in every hundred 
acres. We can grow wheat 20 years and 
practically exhaust the supply. During 
this time, if the wheat is sold, very 
little has been deposited to the credit 
side. That is one way of using our re- 
sources, Then again it has been care- 
fully figured out that 18 head of cows 
will restore to the land in 20 years 
$10,000 worth of fertility. It almost 
seems like eating the pie and still hav- 
ing it.—[J. B, . 


Tests at Hood Farm 
J. E. Dodge, manager of Hood farm 
of Lowell, Mass. writes: The official 
tester has just completed June tests, at 
Hood farm, and six cows have exceeded 
the amount that calls for a retest. 
Three mature cows gave, in two days, 
296 pounds 10 ounces of milk and 15.5 
ounds fat. Their average time in milk 
a little over six months. Three two- 
year-old heifers gave in two days 194 
f 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


My 1913 
gives the pric 
each ram offered. 


coteiegue is about ready for distribution. 
breeding, and describes inaividualls 
We believe that our flock is the best 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America. We won 
lst prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 
1911 and 1912 at the Chicago International, an 
more money on American bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. Also in 1912 at the International 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York we won every ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred ram lambs ’ 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 





FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 
bone, and 
ool. Guar- 
be as represented. 


constitution. 
anteed to 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 








Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


0 high-class animals to select from. Average 
clip, 1912, 10 lbs. Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, N.Y. 














FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a_very good lot, of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 


J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 


Seeman emma tee 


Sargent &. Snow, 713 University Bk, Syracuse, WY, 











American Agriculturist 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
F| The greatest Breeding Estab- 
: lishment in the East. Cham- 
, Belgian Stallions and Mares. 
= Catalogue B if interested. 
SWINE BREEDERS 
We have some very choice spring pigs sired by 
Star Master’s Sambo, a grandson of Star Master- 
piece, the highest priced boar ever sold ($5500). 
Careful attention paid to all correspondence. 
TOMPKINS FARM - LANSDALE, PA. 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brecding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C.&H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 
= 
Hinchey Homestead 
913; sire, Highwood Masterpiece 31st; dam, Higli- 
wood Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. Price 
$15 apiece if taken at once. 
BERKSHIR best imported blood, March and 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, 
qeeeene. Write for prices before ordering Seawees 


yy) Adirondack F. 
Adiron arms 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Write us for prices and descriptions. 

Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
Otere for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs farrowed May Ist, 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 

November boars and gilts, rich in 
S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N 





akeview Farm pred for size, quality, pro- 
BERKSHIRES iificacy and finish. For years 
bred one type F cy headed, My ck maturing, big. 
the kind bred, offered for sale and for inspection. 
A. J. Stapleton, Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y 


BERKSHIRES 


fall gilts. W4iil be ples 
phoma td and March pigs. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
pigs not akin; popular breeding out of gre 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 
CHOICE THOROUGHBRED 


Poland China Pigs 


The most popular strains, fourteen weeks old, thrifiy 
and well grown. Price $10 each. 
E. C. BRILL - STEWARTSVILLE, N. & 


FANCY POLAND CHINAS 
large and smooth. This is the place to get them 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three months 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. @G. S. Haji, Farmdale, @. 








We are of- 
peste s : 





| to book your orders toe 
. J. KERR. Collins; 














DUROCS. 
15 Bred sows and Gilts bred for March and April farrow ; wt 
250 Ib. Service boars, summer gilts open or bred; September 
Pigs mated, no akin. We breed the Big Kind 
C.J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville. 0. 
DUROG Any size or age you desirze 
100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 
C.E. BARNES. - 








Registered Duroc. 
Pigs of both sexes 


Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N. Y. 





20 Large Type Duroc Boars 


by Red ol and Yellow Springs Col. Also yz 

not related, ali_ cholera’ immuned. 
¥. € MICHAEL, Box C, Yellow Springs, O. 
From the Miami 


Studebaker’s Durocs from te, ‘ust 


tain head of the breed. Gilts bred for oe — 
others open. Pairs not akin. No better blood a 
F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, "OHIO 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or gilts. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as description or returned at my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


4 ~ Hamps hires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 

bred sows. Quality the best 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


net ; Dae size and quailty, and fd ane the 
test sires in the breed rices ght quality conm- 
sidered. LONG BROS. ALVADA, OHIG 


PALA RIBBON Hi HERD ) MULE-FOOT | HOGS | 


more prize money at Sesto Faire =e 1912 than all other 
Mule-Foot ‘oot herds combined. reeding stock of af 


for mle. Also Shetiand Pooles 
HN H DUNLAP, Box B, WILLIAMSPORT, OI 


Mule Foot Hogs 


Best quality, registered stock. Prices 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBDUS, @. 


Sue's soe OnONdaga Hill Stock Farm 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 


Elienwood Farms Southdown ram 3 


| years old for sale and Choice Shetland Ponies. 
Joba Harrison, Mor., R. F. 0, Ne 1, Hatboro, 





























offer choice Chester White 
and a rire Pigs. Im- 
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CATTLE 


BREEDERS 








MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel! Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 





owthy Mule Foot Hogs have won more First 

Thompson’ § fx zes than any herd in America —- of 
sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First 

Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 


A. Thompeon, Letts, Ind. 


ail ages for sale 
Winning Maies 
and information. Chas. 


Registered 0. I. C. 
Chester White Pigs 3ii.n cP oices 


right EUGENE P,. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N.Y 


—— 0. I. C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment; Silver strain; quality first- 
‘lass. Order at once as pigs are moving fast and will 
i out. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y 





April 
sex, 














soon be s 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


85 High-Grade 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Ranging in age from one to two and a half yeam ed, 
nicely marked, good size, some bred to calve this fail. 
Also one carload of cows due to freshen in August and 
September, showing plenty of breeding and milk form. 
F. J. HOWARD . - BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 








Purebred Rogistered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Holetein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt 


Bul 


‘ 





born Nov. 18, 1912. A fine individual even- 


y marked. Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 43 
4. R. O. daughters, ten that average 29 Ibs. Lutter in 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis, A. R. 0. rec- 


i as a jr. two-year-old of miskk 42].7, butter 19.34 
3. in 7 days. She is one of the best daughters cf Sir 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. D. Rebens, Poland, N.Y. 


SERVICE BULLS 


Fit for heavy service, good individuals, 
well marked, well bred; price $100. One 
ealf, King Segis Saladina No. 102605, 10 
months old, very light in color. Price 
Write at once. They sell fast. 

LEACH - Cortland, N. ¥. 





J. A. 





GUERNSEYS 


We are offering a few choice cows, with 
advanced registry records, and gfit edge 
breeding for sale. As stock of this de- 
scription is seldom put on the market, 
this is a rare opportunity to purchase 
stock either for a foundation herd or im- 
provement of your present herd. 

We are also offering a young bull by 
King Masher 11084, dam Golden Elsie 
23744, Adv. Reg. 1968: Record 15082.35 
lbs. milk, 692.87 lbs. butter fat, at 4% yrs 

For circulars giving breeding, etc., ad- 
dress 


CHESTERBROOK FARM, BERWYN, PA. 














Langwater | 
GUERNSEYS | 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt. 


























GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let ‘us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


American Guern Cattle Club 
Box eterboro, N. H. 





Te Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


fiolstcin Heifer Calves 





Holstein 

from officially tested dams and sired by bulls of high- 
class breeding. Handsomely colored, and showing in- 
dications of making great producers. $175 each. Will 
grow rapidly inte money 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO, - Liverpool, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
Ayrshire ana Guernsey 


in-calf heifers and cows, of the choic- 
est individuality and breeding. 


FRANK S. PEER, Importer, Ithaca, New York 











Hilldale Stock Farm Offers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 





born In December; sired by Sir Pontiac ‘Rag Apple 
Korndyke from A. R. 0. dams. Both are good in- 
dividuals and will be priced right; registered and trans- 
ferred. J. A. Stanton & Sen, New Woodstock, N. Y¥ 
BULL CALF 23%." 
fine, straight in- 
dividua!. about, 4% white, 6 months old. Sire, a grand- 
son of Sir Korndyke Manor De Kol and from a 27.24- 
ib. granddaughter of De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d. Dam, 
» 20.63-lb A. R. O. sister to the world’s record 10- 
year-old butter cow. Price $100 f o b Vernon. 


J. H. Phelps & Sen, Crescent Farm, Vernon, 


Riverside Stock Farm 


N. Y. 





offers H. F. buil born April 4, 1913. Sire a 
Hengerveld Segis. Dam Minnie De Kol 3d, 4 0 
19258. A fine large calf. Write for asian 
Price $50 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 





Holsteins For Sale. 100 head high-grade Holstein cows, 
due to freshen in Aug., Sept. and Oct., that give 40 to 
60 Ibs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers. 25 head 
reg. cows that give 60 to 80 Ibs. milk a day, 5 year- 





ling heifers, 10 registered bull calves and grade bull 
calves, at farmers’ prices. Reagan Bros., Tully, N. Y. 
Branch address—Piumiyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa 
Holst attle, Percheron stallions, Cheshire sows, 
vite" ‘Tor sale list. Special offers in excellent bull 
alves. C. Owen Carman, Box E. Trumansburg, N. Y. 





A.R. O. Holstein Bull Calf 


: mont nite than black. Dam has 20.53 
Baldswinsville, N. Y. 


Chenango and Madison County 


3s old ~ e 


r 
SABARAMA. FARM 





jaw ude Holstein . - Ase henty Producers. Can 
urnish ge, young resh and nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Norwich, N. Y. 





IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 
Send for the Official Sales List of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Associa‘ 
Box % A. Peekskill, N. 


BULL CALVES 








fired by Changeling Butter 
Boy No. 41398, full brother 





to Ready Change, 110 Ibe milk 1 da., 31.3 Ibs butter 
da., 3069.9 Ibs. milk 30 da. A.R.O. dams sired 
sons of 27 Ib. & 30 1b. cows, Fred A.Blewer,Owego.N.Y. 
HOLSTEIN ESIAN BULL CALF 
Born May 25th, out of a 20-lb ouster of Korn- 
dyke Queen DeKol Prince, by a of Pontiac 
Korndyke. A bargain, Price $100. Photos furnished. 
ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Brothers, Canton, WN. Y. 





GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS|® 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 





Jerseys For Pr 


Jersey 
Americas 2 23 


cata cs 











If You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of course you want to make a little money go as 
far as possible, and yet you want good caitle 
from recognized large producing families} then 
write 4s. No one can quote you lower prices, 
when you consider the quality of our stock 
(175 head). The Stevens Herd (Est. 1876). 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacena, N. Y. 























100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
Vv. D. n, Edmeston, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS | 
50—Cows—50 Due to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—50 2 and 3-year-olds 




















F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. | 


The Lakeside Model Family 


including ail cows three years and over, have A. 
records which average 24 pounds in 7 days. Evers 
cow has a record over 20 pounds. The most uniform 
and handsomest family of Pihe breed. Yearling buils 
and calves from high record. dams for sale, also fe- 
males of all ages from other noted families. 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


PIONEER FARM * 
HERD oe 


ors pach i and butter records. 
Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 
Dairyman, Im 
Purchase pgm Range 


eight 30-1. daughters. 
born 7, 1912, snap -Sousthe white, 
pans $100. Bull, born Jan. 3, 1913, 

w e; 




















rove Your Herd! 
Hengerveld De Kol who has 
Bull, sorr of Pontiac Perseus, 
fine individual ; 


Cc. L. BANKS, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 
Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 














y 





Grade 


Holsteins 
For Sale 


I now have -on hand the best 








now in milk. 
and Oct. 


80 Cows 


fresh. 
Pontiacs, which is also for sale. 


THE PECK DAIRY 





40 cows due to freshen in Aug., Sept. 
20 cows due to freshen in Nov. 
10 Registered bulls at reasonable prices. 
World’s Record 43-ib. Cow heads my herd, a son of the King of the 
Now is your opportunity. 


On D. L. & W. or L. V. RB. BR. 


Dairy of Holsteins ever offered 
for sale in New York State. 


20 cows 
A half-brother of the 


CORTLAND, N. Y, 




















Jenningshurst 
Stock Farm 
Rag 


energy spared in making the 
greatest possible records. 
Carefully consider the fol- 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. 


the greatest son of PONTIAC KORNDYKE heads our herd 
lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous prospects for the pur- 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. 


has during the past two years most care- 
fully selected and purchased, regardless 
of prices, one of the very best founda- 
tion herds to be found in this country 
Every female will be retained and no 


Apple Korndyke 


Write for description and prices. 
Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 
Mm 6 Korndyke 9th, the only son of 
156.92 lbs. in 30 
Colantha Gladi, whose dam and sire’s dam 
Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, 








I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cow, in calf to the above bulls, and I will offer 
° anything in the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. Write me your wants, 
E. H. DOLLAR . - - - * Heuvelton, New York 


onl =n = 0 


the great Pontiac | ady Korn iyke, 
days and Rag Apple Korndyke, 
have 7- 
whose Jam and sire’s dam avercge 31.30 each for 7 days. 


records above 30 pounds each. Rag Apple 
38.02 Ibs. butter in 7 days and 
recently sold from this herd for $5000. Sir Johanna 
1y records that average 33.61 Ibs. esch. Fairview 


day 


l 
0 
° 










oro 











COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Offers a bargain in two bull calves at $50 each. No.l. 
Born Feb. 16, 1913, two-thirds white, is large and 
very Straight; sire is Pontiac Boreas, one of the very 
best sons of Hengerveld De Kol; dam has a junior two- 
year-old record of nearly 14 Ibs. No. 2. Born Feb. 12, 
1913; dark colovd, very large and a good one; sire is 
Aagegie Cornucor Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and 
sire’s dam average 32.57 Ibs. butter and 710 Ibs. milk 
in 7 days, and over 129 Iba butter in 30 days; dam 
is a granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol out of a 20 
Ib. dam; she has a three-year-old record of over 17 lbs. 
Harry D. Wheeler, Prop., R. F. D. 2,West Winfield, N.Y. 








125 HEAD 


Grade Holstein Heifers 


Yearlings and two year okie. 50 fall cows 
due July Ist to Oct. Ist. Some good regis- 
tered stock bulls. 


Ee. }. sowslen & SON 
Phone 418 . Cortiand, 


HILLCROFT FARMS 
4.-Holstein Bulls- 4 


Registered, of service age, from leading sires of 
the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices. 


GEO, R. HILL . ‘ TOWANDA, PA. 


N.Y. 




















$125.00 $125.00 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac Reradete. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthilde 
+ ge A. R. O., 17 Ibs, butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. % white and an exceptionally fine individual. 
Price” fast as you see it here. Come and see him. 
We are always glad to have visitors. 

H. CG. GATES. . ° CANTON, PA. 


FOR SALE 
GO Rea Gitptee te tects pounts por day meet 
2] Fresh cows; you will like them. Come see them 
milked. 
25 & Cows ~ te enkve this spring ; good size and in 
cond 


A hae. ~ Jae cows also for sale. 
Dept. B. Bell "Phone No. 311-F-5. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y: 


GREENWOOD HERD 


One more young bull nearly ready for service, born 
kine i. — of splendid conformation and breeding, 
8 Spofford 19. Dam, Corona Johanna’ De 
Kole Ac Ibs. milk, 21.03 lbs butter in T days. A 
great yearly producer. She won the $40 prize in her 
8 months after calving record at 3 years. He is well 
grown, beautifully marked, straight and haadsome. 
Pedigree chart and a peice upon receipt of your inquiry. 
We offer the of the 44 }b.eblood fn all our ¥ 
cows and heifers that are in calf to King Lunde Pen- 
tiae Korndyke, the $10,000 butl that ryt our herd. 
E. H.° KNAPP & SON ABIUS, N. Y. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered. Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows. 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in colot. 3 
bull calves 8 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteius. consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, ani balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnéviije, N. Y, 

















Star Farm Holsteins 


is just what yeu 
for. Ten reg. MH. F. hetfer calves, 


Our Special offering this week 
all are looking 


Star Farm breeding and quality Beautifully 
marked. Value $150. Special $125. 

Ten reg. heifer calves, Star Farm quality, 
Mercedes Cornucopia Pontiac Value $200. Special 


for ten days only $150 per head. 
Ten res. H. F. Bull calves, of breeding 
$150 per head. 


Star Farm quality. Value 
Special $100, 

One carioad of wate Holstein cows, best ever 
Wrered ddress 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G, Cortland, N. ¥. 


HEIFER CALVES 


10 A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin Burke, x 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eighteen A. R. 
dgughters ait two years old that average 15.21 of a 














ter 7 days; and Admiral ee Hamilton No, 55722. 
ary dam has an A record of 28.44, with a 
3p. sy and a soe Ib. sister. Dams 
sivas Rve large R. O. records and are bred in 
the purple A Neottifulis marked, straight, handsome 
bunch. Price $125 to $175 each. Great opportunity 

for a beginner 
BRADLEY FULLER, . UTICA, WN. Y. 








HOLSTEIN- ,,23... 
FRIESIAN 
BULL § tania 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N, Y. 











Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, \N. J. 














the 
10,000" bull 


Fairmont .}%%0: : 
Farm}! Pontiac Alcartra” leo sf” 


hanna Kin @ son 


. “Tohanna x. Van Beers” 
the new 40-lb cow. Send for their pedigrees. I have 
& few bull calves to dispose of, sired by “‘King,”’ that 


would look well at the head of any herd. I will gladiy 
send pedigree and photo of calves if you will tell me 
what age calf is wanted and price you — willing to pay, 


JOHN ARFMAN 
Fairmont Farm Middisto wn, N.Y 


A BARGAIN 


A Holstein bull calf born April 15, 1913, well marked 
about evenly divided; black and white. Sire a grand- 
son of Hengerveld De Kel, dam a granddaughter of 
De Kol 2s Bi Butter Boy 3d. 


$35.00, registered, transferred and crated. 
F. c. BIGGS - - TRUMANSBURG, WN. Y. 


Grade Holstein Heifers 
For Sale |. Featlings and two-year 
vet wet 








EVAN DAVIS, JR., ° 


Po Pe CREAN, AP RN RT PT RO 














Canning Methods, Old and New 


HELEN VAN DERVEER 

Tor the past few years many 
hcusekeepers have somewhat given 
up the old-fashioned idea of canning 
fruit and veegtables and depended 
instead to a great extent upon store 
goods. Now the pendulum seems to 
be swinging again toward old-fash- 
joned cooking, and home canned 
things are once more coming into 
their own. Certainly the factory 
@eanned goods are not as economi- 
cal nor do they compare with home- 
made goods in richness or flavor. 
Some housekeepers claim that they 
have no luck in putting up fruit, but 
investigation shows that their luck 
may be accounted for in their disre- 
gard of a few general rules that make 
for success. 

In the first place, the fruit or vege- 
tables selected for canning must be 
perfectly sound, free from spot and 
just ripe. Underripe or  overripe 
fruit will not be a success. They must 
be canned as soon after picking as 
possible,- for both vegetables and 
fruit lose their flavor by standing 
around for any length of time. 

Use an aluminum or enamel lined 


E HOME MAKER 
THE HOUSE KEEPER 


one of water is the correct propor- 
tion to use in making the syrup. The 
cooking of fruit by this process takes 
from twenty minutes to a half hour. 

Be sure to not put on the rubbers 
until after cooking, as the heat de- 
stroys the elasticity of the rubber and 
the contents of the jars will spoil. One 
housekeeper who had no luck in can- 
ning disregarded this important point 
and lost 20 jars. Instead of cooking 
fruit in the boiler, it may be cooked 
in the oven by putting the jars in a 
draining pan with about two inches 
of water around them. When ten- 
der, fill the jars with the syrup or 
from the contents of one of the jars 
of fruit. 

Peaches and pears may have a bit 
of candied lemon peel placed in the 
top of the jar with a brandied paper 
over all before sealing. All canned 
goods must be kept in a cool, dark 
place, as light and heat injure their 
keeping qualities, 

Jelly Pointers 

There are a few points to be re- 
membered in making jellies. Cooks 
of the old school claim that jelly must 
be made on a clear day to be a suc- 
cess. The fruit must be sound, not 
overripe, and should be cooked in an 














Right in the Midst of a Busy Canning Day 


kettle for cooking and a wooden 
spoon for stirring, as metals are af- 
fected by the acid in the fruit. A gas 
stove is very convenient to use in can- 
ning or preserving, as the heat is 
more regular than that from the 
range and, too, the heat can be quick- 
ly regulated when necessary. Ster- 
ilize every jar and top used and buy 
rew rubbers each season. The wide- 
inouthed jar is the best to use, as the 
fruit can be put in whole and the 
glass top is tobe preferred, as the 
metal tops are apt to be damaged 
in opening the can. 

The process of cooking most of the 
fruits and vegetables in the can is 
one that appeals to the housekeeper, 
both for its economy cf time and for 
the results obtained.. By this process 
none of the flavor is lost. 

To can ‘vegetables, pack the jars 
tightly with the uncooked mater’ 1l, 
pour over it cold water to cover, 
screw on the tops, not using the rub- 
bers, and place the jars in a boiler. 
Do not allow them to rest directly 
on the bottom of the boiler. A piece 
of board cut to fit the boiler and 
having a double row of auger holes 
in it is the best thing for the jars to 
rest upon. However, straw may be 
used, or even folded newspaper will 
do. After putting the jars in the 
Ttoiler so that they do not touch each 
other, pour in cold water around 
them until it nearly reaches the top 
of the jars. Cover the boiler tightly 
to keep in the steam and cook until 
the vegetables are tender. The time 
varies with different vegetables. They 
may be tested with a fork and when 
found to be tender, fill the jars to 
overflowing with boiling salted water, 
put on the rubbers and screw down 
the tops. Turn the jars upside down 
to see if any liquid escapes and then 
put them out of a draft to cool, Screw 
the tops again before putting them 
away, as they loosen while cooling, 
and store them away in a cool, dark 
place. 

Fruit is canned by this same proc- 
ess, with the exceptien of using a rich 
boiling syrup of sugar and water or 
=— juice to fill the jars in place of 

he salted water used with the agra 
tabtes. About two cups of sugar to 


” 


enamel pan at an even temperature. 
As little water as possible must be 
added. Make a few cups at one boiling. 

Strain all fruit for jelly without 
pressure, as the forcing of the jelly 
through the straining cloth causes a 
cloudy jelly. The draining bag made 
in a three-cornered shape will facili- 
tate matters. Most jelly is made cup 
for cup, that is, a cup of sugar to a 
cup of juice. When a little cooled 
on a saucer appears firm, it is done. 
Pour it into glasses and cover with 
melted paraffin. The paraffin can be 
kept hot in a small pitcher and 
poured out as needed. A small swee:r 
geranium leaf added to jelly gives a 
good flavor, 

RHUBARB JELLY: Cover the rhu- 
barb, cut in small pieces, skin and 
all, with cold water, and cook until 
tender, Allow it to drip through a 
cheese cloth bag and to one cup of 
juice add a cup of sugar and boil a 
half hour. Dissolve gelatine in cold 
water, one teaspoonful to a quart of 
juice, and after adding it to the rhu- 
barb and sugar pour it into the 
glasses, 

CRAB APPLE JELLY: Cut up the ap- 
ples and cover them with water, boil 
until tender. Put them in a cheese- 
cloth bag and drain overnight. In 
the morning, add one cup of sugar to 
two of juice and boil until it jellies. 


Tell the Truth 


MAUDE K, GOODWILL 





No two mothers have just the 
same idea regarding the training of 
children. Many are glad to get the 
experiences of others and to profit by 
them, 

I have seen so much harm result- 
ing from the untruthfulness of par- 
ents toward their children that I 
want to urge all mothers to tell the 
truth at all times, and particularly 
in answering the questions which all 
children ask sooner or later regarding 
the mysteries of life. Embarrassing 
as these questions sometimes seem, 
tell them nothing but the truth. 

“God sent the baby—was he not 
good to us?” The inquirer is at once 
satisfied, and his mind has grasped 


a great truth. <A gift from God is 
sacred, while if told that a_ stork 
brought the baby, the question at 
once arises, Where did the stork get 
it? And one must wade deeper and 
deeper in the mire of untruthfulness 
before the child is satisfied. As the 
child grows older, plant and animal 
life may be observed, and commented 
on, always keeping in mind the first 
thought 4s the foundation. stone. 

If the divine love and plan is the 
central thought, no vulgar or low 
idea can find its way into the child’s 
mind regarding life and its inception. 

When a child has always been en- 
couraged to bring the puzzling ques- 
tions to the mother, sure of sympathy 
and a truthful answer, all tempta- 
tions will lose their charm, for I be- 
lieve the chief temptation to find out 
about such things lies in the myster- 
ies which usually surround them, 
How many mothers realize that as 
soon as her child mingles with other 
children the education along these 
lines begins, and often in a low and 
vulgar manner. 

Ofttimes an innocent child is led 
into acts, the meaning and nature of 
which he knows not. Mothers must 
learn to be watchful, and to forbid 
certain companionships when neces- 
Sary, and then to talk plainly and 
explain why certain actions are wrong. 

Do not say “I cannot talk to my 
child of such matters,” for your child 
has a right to the truth, that he may 
fight against a known foe. My little 
girl of nine years came to me and 
said: “I am glad you told me what 
you did, mamma, for I was afraid 
and said ‘No,’ but I guess the other 
mammas did not tell what you did, 
for the others were not afraid, and 
they laughed at me.” 

Another of my children exclaimed 
in awe, after I had explained the 
double parenthood, “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful God thought of that? We belong 
to both our papa and our mamma, 
and that is why both love us so 
dearly, isn’t it?” 

Do you not think 
purer idea of parenthood than the 
one often instilled into a boy’s mind 
by the knowledge he acquires on the 
street ? 

Explain to your girl the 
and purpose of _ those physical 
changes soon to come to her. Teach 
her to regard it as a part of God's 
wonderful plan. 

Teach her to hold herself aloof 
from those who seek to tempt her, 
and to distrust caresses from older 
men, as well as from men of her own 
age. 


that a better, 


nature 


Unwelcome Additions 

Johnnie and his mother were dining 
with a friend. The first course was 
chicken soup with macaroni in it. The 
hostess watched Johnnie as he sat 
quietly gazing into his plate. Finally 
she asked: ‘“‘Why don’t you eat your 
soup, Johnnie?” 

“T don’t care for it, please, ma’am.” 

“But your mamma said you liked 
chicken soup.”’ 

“TI do like mamma’s chicken soup, 
but she don’t put the windpipes in,”— 

















The Mother 


CLELLA MYRTLE FISH 


A simple little painting hangs in my 
room representing a mother gazing 
with a mother’s love at her child lying 
asleep in his little bed, and into the 
corner of the frame I have tucked this 
bit of a poem: 

“Just mother! That’s all, 

Whether she dwell in hut or hall, 

Whether she wear a velvet gown 

And lay her head on a pillow of down, 

Or sleep at : ‘ght on a pallet hard, 

With hands by labor rough and 
scarred; 

Queen or peasant, ’tis quite the same, 

Mother is always the sweetest name 

To the children who love her in hut 

or hall, 

just ‘dear 

is all,” 

“Just mother!” There is a whole 
volume contained in those two match- 
less words, a volume of love and devo- 
tion for those for whose welfare she 
would willingly sacrifice her all in life, 
**Mother’’—the word recalls a season 
of lonely vigil at the bedside of a suf- 
fering child; and the cool hand soothes 
the fevered brow and the ~ mother- 
smile puts the lurking fears to flight. 

“Mother!” and we see the sweet 
face beaming a welcome to the lads 
and lassies coming home from school. 
‘‘Mother’’—her tender touch upon the 
head of a little culprit calls forth tears 
of repentance and undying love for 
her who deals so gently, yet withal 
so justly in affairs in the home. 

Your picture and mine may be vast- 
ly different .nd the minor details vary 
greatly, but what matters it to you or 
me whether the eyes be blue. or 
brown, the hair light or dark or 
streaked with gray. She is “just dear 
mother,” and mother’s love is ever the 
same and her influence wholly beyond 
estimation. 

In sunshine or in shadow, in trouble 
or in joy, mother stands beside us to 
share whatever may be our lot, and to 
help us up the rugged path of life’s 
endeavor. She thinks not of self, she 
heeds not her own advantage, but ever 
the true mother leads-her little flock 
by “‘waters still and pastures green.” 

Has time dealt heavily with the 
dear one who has spent the best por- 
tion of her life in your service and fcr 
your advancement? Is mother old 
and feeble now and longing to lean on 
your strong arm and lay her burdens 
down at your feet? Oh, then, give her 
your tenderest service, and let her not 
doubt for a single moment the grate- 
ful love of your loyal heart, and the 
fond appreciation of all that she has 
so willingly done for you—is doing for 
you now, for her influence never ends. 

Perhaps the name of “mother” is 
only a tender memory—and her glori- 
fied form has e’en now passed through 
the gates of the Eternal City. Then 
let the white carnation of remem- 
brance, whether in visible form or 
only as an incense in the tnner sanc- 
tuary of your heart, be to you a sym- 
bol of the deathless purity and love of 
her to whom Heaven has granted this 
most blessed name—tbhe name of 
**Mother.” 


She’s mother,’ and that 
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Colonial Cherry Punch 

Place a piece of ice in the bottom of each glass, add two tablespoons 

of canned cherries, two tablespoons of orange juice, two peach halves, an- 
other tablespoon of cherries and whipped cream. 


















July 5, 1913 


After the Pounding—-IV 


— HAMILTON is too 
gent for you. You 
traw man, such as 
rest of the town are. But I 

juarrel,” she threw her hand 
out in fine scorn. “I just wish to say 
te you five men, the church society 
of Preston Hill, that.the day Mr 
Hamilton leaves I resign my position 
as organist of the church and libra- 
rian.of the Sunday school, Further- 
more, I will have nothing to do with 
the new minister, I will not make 
myself a part of Mr Hamilton’s hu- 
miliation and sorrow.” 


intelli- 
want a 
all the 


wont 


The young man grimaced. He was 
so interested that he ran the risk of 
being seen, as he bent forward to 
catch every word. 

The old minister put a restraining 


hand on the girl’s arm. He spoke with 
dignity, though Haven could see he 
had. been cruelly hurt. “You must 
not speak that way, my child. It will 
be your duty to help and to assist a 
new minister all that you can, It may 
be that I am getting old, I did not 
realize it, I had hoped to die here in 
the harness; to die with my people 
with whom I have worked for more 
than twenty years. I have baptized 
your children, I have married the 
young people, I have buried your 
dead, In every house I have entered 
on a mission of both sorrow and joy. 


I have preached Christ the best I 
knew; I have served my Master faith- 
fully, but His Will be done.” His 
voice shook and his drawn and aged, 
“I—I wish to thank the committee 


for their kindness and allowing us to 
keep our home,” he added brokenly. 
“Duty or no duty,” she flashed in- 
dignantly. “I will not help the in- 
terloper in any way. And,” she turned 
to the committee who were nervously 
studying the pattern on the well-worn 
study carpet, “don’t you think it 
would be as well for you to go home 
and leave Mr Hamilton alone? I fancy 
he is sore after his Pounding?” 
Adrian Haven walked swiftly away. 
He had found out what the Pounding 
was and he had no desire to see the 
Deanes nor anyone else in the village 


that night. He made his way dow2 
the long street, skulking in the shad- 
ows like a tramp to avoid being seen, 
then he made his way down the long 
hill to the hospitable Swedes, whom 
he roused and asked for a . night’s 
lodging. The next day he returned to 
his home where he bought a pack- 
age of cat medicine and addressed ‘t 
to the Mistress of the Prize Beauty 
cat at Pres Hill. 


The Capture of Caesar 
Frances Preston was a girl of strong 


sympathies and equally strong prej- 
udices sually guided by the dicta- 
tion of her impulsive nature, she sel- 
dom resisted the impulse to do 
whatever seemed to her was right to 
do, when her sympathy or sense of 
justice wa utraged, So, when she 
had been tearfully told by Mrs Hamil- 
ton that the church had asked Mr 
Hamilton to resign, she had impul- 
Sively gol! to the study and openly 
said what was in her heart about the 
matter. Mrs Preston was sorry that 
she had done so. “It would dp no 
good,” she told her while they were 


walking home. “It is not the place of 
young women to defy the church offi- 
cers. It won’t reinstate poor Mr Ham- 
iiton, nor help Seldon when he grad- 
uates.”’ 
“Nothing will help us, nor anyone 
else, either,”” answered the girl bitter- 
ly. “I could not help speaking as I 
did; the poor old lady was crying like 
a child and Mr Hamilton was grieved 


to the heart But it is all over with 
now. He will preach a few Sundays 
more: resign gracefully; the new one 
will come in and the old one will be 
forgotten. "The King is dead; long 
live the King,’ sHe quoted. “Squire 


Deane has a visitor tonight so he will 
not have time to think of what I. have 
said,” she added, telling her mother 
about her caller. “I wonder where 
he waited until the Pounding broke 
up.” 

“He did not come to the parsonage,” 


said Mrs Preston, “but if he enters 
the postoffice tomorrow Name will 
know all about him and his business 


here with the squire.” 

“And we will say nothing to anyone 
until we hear of him first,” added 
Frances. “He must have a fine idea 
of my. hospitality, for I was almost 
rude to him when he m oned 
esquire. I was sorry afterward that 
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dismissed him so shortly, for 
he is certainly a gentleman, but 
that is my way: Act first, think after- 
ward,” she said regretfully. 

But no one mentioned him the next 
day; not a whisper was abroad that 
a stranger had been seen in the vil- 
lage. The Pound party was the sole 
subject of conversation everywhere 
and what was strangest of all, the 
squire did not parade his guest in the 
store and on the street as was his 
custom when persons of importance 
visited him. 

“I believe 
dreamed about 


that I fell asleep and 
him,” jested Frances 
the next day, “‘What a sensation this 
would make if Name Perkins only 
had an inkling that a mysterious visi- 
tor had appeared and then vanished 
in this air. I am sure this is the 
only bit of news he has ever missed 
since he was old enough to talk. I 
asked him, off-handed, if the squire 
had company and he was astonished 
at the idea. He asked what I meant, 
and I told him I was after news to 
write to Seldon; so I am more mysti- 
fied than ever about it.” 

The third day she received on tne 
morning’s mail a package addressed 
to the “‘Mistress of the Prize Beauty 
Cat.” ‘“‘This must be yours, Miss Fran- 
ces,” said Name quizzically as he 
handed it to her. “Now who do you 
suppose sent it?” 

“I am not supposing,” she answered 
evenly, though the color mounted to 
her face, “Perhaps my cat has made 
me famous.” 

“It looks like medicine and smells 
like it,”” observed Name, “Is the cat 
any better.” 

“Not much,” she returned; 
makes you so curious, Name?” 

“Well,” your name isn’t on it, and it 
beats me, how that man, for I’m sure 
that it is a man’s writing, knew that 
your cat was sick.”’ 

“How do you know it is medicine? 
Don’t you know I get a great many 
circulars and letters about my cats?” 
she demanded, resenting his questions, 

“Well,” he answered good-naturedly, 
“it ain’t from a firm because there is 
no name on it; the postmark is 
blurred so I couldn’t make out where 
it came from. I wish other offices 
would stamp as plain as we do,” he 
complained. ‘“‘The best way for you 
to find out about it is to open it,” he 
urged as she turned away. 

“Not here,” she laughed, “I'll tell 
you Name, if you wish to find out 


“What 
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“ You Must Not Try to Go Farther,” She Cried, as the Branch Sagged 


By Elizabeth Jewett Brown and 


Susan Jewett Howe 


about this mysterious 
will have to consult a 
Can’t you find something of 
terest to think about than my 
she asked as she left the store, 
Name was a trifle crestfallen, Mr 
Barker looked up expectantly from 
his window, but his clerk shook his 
head. “She won’t say anything,” he 
said significantly, “but I'll bet she 
surmises, There has been letters come 
here for the squire addressed in just 
such handwritin’ as that [ wish one 
had come today so I could have com- 
pared them, But what Frances’ Pres- 
ton chooses not to tell is kept; I never 
saw such an independent girl.” 
‘“*‘Humph!” said Mr Barker, 
ing over his books again, 
Knowing intuitively who had sent 
the package she opened it as soon as 
she arrived home. A card fell to the 
floor on which was written in firm, 
bold characters: “If I ever come to 
the Deserted Village again, may I call 
and inquire about the Prize ? 


package you 

clairvoyant. 
more in- 
mail?” 


bend- 


Beauty? 
Here’s to her ultimate health.” 

She read it aloud. “Now,” she said 
with a happy laugh to her mother, 
“you cannot say that I fell alseep and 
Creamed of him, But it only makes 
the myStery deeper. Where did he 
go, and why did no one see him 
but me?” 

The New Minister Takes Charge 


“Some college boy,” surmised her 
mother, “possibly a friend of the 
Deane boys, or perhaps a friend of 
Ruth’s.”’ 


“IT don’t think so,” disagreed Fran- 
ces, “Anyway, I am gratful to him 
for the medicine, for the poor Beauty 
needs help. He says: “If he comes 
here again, but I think it doubtful if 
he ever does, One glimpsé of Preston 
Hill was probably enough for him.” 

Mr Hamilton preached his last ser- 
mon in March. He had become re- 
signed to the change and spoke of it 
with calmness and no resentment, but 
it had aged him greatly; his step be- 
came more feeble and he accepted an 
invitation with great pleasure to visit 


his married daughter and thus leave 
Preston Hill for several months. 
“I can’t see another coming on to 


take my pulpit,” he said to Mrs Pres- 
tcn and Frances. “It will be easier to 


be away and then return after he is 
established in the work. I had hoped 
to see Seldon in my place, but I am 


afraid I shall not live to see that day.” 
“T don’t think any of us will,” said 
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Frances, “This new man will prob- 
ably stay just long enough for Conway. 
to be ordained, It is a queer world, 
Mr Hamilton. A regular seesaw, the 
Prestons were up and the Deanes 
down. Now it is Deanes up and Pres- 
tons down. 

“I hope that all of my friends will 
support the new minister,” said the 
cold man, “Frances, my child, you 
must retract what you said. I shalt 
expect you to work as you always did 
while I was there. It is your duty.” 

“I am more interested in the prog- 
ress my cat is making toward recov- 
ery than in the candidate,” she an- 
swered gravely I cannot promise to 


help him in his work. l am too te- 
bellious at your dismissal to make 
myself a hypocrite by helping an 
other.”’ 

She purposely planned to be out of 
town on the two Sundays in April that 
Adraim Haven preached as a candi 
date; but she heard glowing reports 
of his sermons from her mother. “Mr 
Hamilton in his best days could not 
equal him I do not believe he will 
come here, though I am sure he is just 
the man to build up the church and 
keep the young people interested. The 


report is that he refuse 
tan pulpit.” 
*“Self-praise not go 
said the girl indifferently. “If he .s 
such a wonder he will not need my 
help. Probably he will marry Ruth 
Conway and settle here for life, pro- 
viding he comes. Then the squire will 
be satisfied and Seldon can preach 
anywhere he can get a church. I 
suppose he is to board at Mrs Prin- 
dle’s where Dr Meredith does,” 
“Yes, and the doctor is enthusiastic 
regarding him. Frances, you musi 
conquer your prejudice against him 
He is a gentleman and is not respon 


d a metropoli 


very far,’ 


aces 


sible for Mr Hamilton’s dismissal. 1 
wish you would go to church \.hen 


he comes as pastor; it is your duty t 
do so.” 

“Perhaps it is, but is isn’t my pleas- 
ure, I will wait awhile and see how 
he progresses,” she answered firmly, 
and her mother said no more 
about it. 

It was the first of May when he 
took formal charge of the church. 
He had not been disappointed by not 
seeing the girl in whom he was inter- 


ested; in fact, it pleased him that she 
kept her word about staying away. 
He had made no inquiries, but the 


squire’s conversation about the people 
of the village had left him no doubt 
as to whom the girl was. He had 
been located there for nearly a month 


when chance ‘gave him a meeting. 
Coming back from the station with 
his big dog Brutus, which had been 


expressed to him from his home, he 
took a short cut to the hill througn 
the Deane woods, letting his dog run 
as he chose. 

The path was a winding one, well 
trod and pleasant, under white birches 
and maples through which the late 
afternoon sun shone kindly, sending 
shafts of golden light on the spring- 
ing undergrowth and casting dapplel 
Shadows on the path ahead of him, 

He walked on briskly whistling a 
ccllege air when he was startled by 
Brutus’ fierce bark, followed then by a 
girls cry of fear. Darting through 
the undergrowth he came upon the 
rirl of his thoughts, who was standing 
under a tree, and looking up to a longs 
iimb, on which a big Angora cat 
clung in terrified anger, spitting de 
fiance at the immense dog which was 
leaping wildly against the tree and 
barking furiously at him. 

“What are you doing, Brutus?” he 
called sternly. “Charge!” then as 
the dog lay down he raised his hat 
and said politely: 

“I beg your pardon for my dog's 
actions, . But how is the sick cat?” 
he asked, his eyes twinkling. 

She had not recognized him until 
he spoke. He looked more like a col- 
lege student than ever in his walking 
suit. “Did you eome from the clouds 
again?” she demanded, 

“No, from the junction. Be quiet 
Brutus. You must learn to do some- 
thing else than chase cats,” he ad- 
monished him. ‘I am sorry that he 
caused you any annoyance, but I am 
afraid he has been badly trained. How 
did he happen to chase your cat? I 
have never been able to make him 
like cats. Is this the sick one? His 
voice seems to be healthy enough,” he 
laughed. 

“No, but his mate,” she returned 
“Tt is my fault; my stupidity. He ran 
away again, down to Deacon Butten’s. 
I boarded him there once, and he 
evidently thinks he belongs there; for 
he will run away there every chance 
he gets. I was coming home with 
him, and sat down to rest; conse- 
quently he managed to get out of the 
basket and before I could catch him 
your dog came barking through the 
bushes. Now whatever am I to do?” 
she asked in a perplexed tone. 


{To be Continued.] 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 

Let young and old accept their part, 

Who misses or who wins the pase 

And bow before the awful ill, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 

Go, lose or conquer as you can; 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray a gentleman. 
(Willlam Makepeace Thackery, 









18 GOOD FICTION American Agriculturist 


tily and ran out, bareheaded, into the talk, an’ me hungry,” he sobbed. 
rain, which was now falling rapidly. “Poor, cold, little dear,” said 


@ = x - 
“Jim, someone’s took them flowers Rachel, hugging him closer. “We’ll 

e a oO ennie that I put on Bennie’s grave yester- get something good for boys.” 
day. Who do you s’pose it was?” She ran down the hill, her arms 


ao ’em?” he echoed. aching with the weight of her bur- 
“Yes, stole ’em,” and she told him den, but she did not stop until she 
A re of How a Bereaved Mother ait cee eee 1 iy A yn a, 

# “Well, that’s too darned bad. I “Oh Jim!” she cried gaspingly, 
an Father Found Hearts ease would like to get hold of the feller “This baby is what took our flowers, 
that done it for a few minutes. I an’ there is a dead woman in the sap 
By Nina Purdy MacDonald ain’t got no idea who it was, unless house, an’—”’ She stopped, breath- 
it was a hunter from off some’eres. less. In a moment she recovered her- 
ACHEL DEANE scrambled up The flowers which she had put into I don’t believe anyone as knows us self and managed to tell her story, 
R done it. concluding, “Do you ‘'’spose ’twas 














the frozen hillside to a solitary it yesterday wee Severe There was “No, I don’t either,” she agreed. “I meant to be so, Jim?” 
pine which stood some forty 0° trace of them anywhere, and the j.6 the rest of ‘em up there. Don’ “Mebbe,” hé swered. “T’ ; 
frozen earth disclosed no tracks of ; . p there, ont Mebbe,” he answered. “I'll have to 
feet from the edge of the forest. The stthe® maw Gr chet She noticed YOu spose you'd better see if they’re get someone and go up there.” 
tears coursed freely down her cheeks that the tar had not nen disturbed there yet?” He hastened away to a neighbor’- 
as she put some pink and white car- and that it still contained some of the “I guess there ain’t much danger to secure help in caring for the body 
nations into a glass jar, and set-them water with which she had filled it the @OW, for it ain't likely there’ll be any- of the woman, while Rachel -took the 
at the head of a small mound under gay before The thief must have body on the hill in this rain,” he as- child into the house, quieting him, 
the tree, arranging them with deft pean a person. ; sured her. “Run into the house now; and doing again with eager hands the 
fingers. Absorbed in her task, she did “Now who’d be mean enough to do you’re gettin’ wet.” little things she had not found to do 
not hear approaching footsteps. a tritk Hike this?” she voiced aloud He came in-when she was icing the for so long. 
“Rachel, what are you doin’?” Perhaps the flowers had been stolen C#K& his arms loaded with the things She met Jim at the door when he 
“Why Jim!” she faced her hus- yesterday, and had not been ‘there he had purchased at the store. He came back. ‘“He’s asleep,” she whis- 
band in dismay, “I thought you had at the beginning of her child’s birth- deposited them on the table; then pered. “What did you do with her?” 
fone huntin’.”’ day Perhaps these six remaining half reclined on the reservoir of the Jim related briefly: “When we got 
“I had, but I come back short cut. ¢arnations would likewise disappear kitchen range, munching an apple up to the sap house, two men from 
What are you doin’?” he repeated. But she would leave them. On this #24 watching her interestedly. over to Brownsville was there. They 
“You know tomorrow’s Bennie’s gay, the grave should not be bare as Rachel shot a curious glance at have been lookin’ for her since early 
Lirthday, Jim, an’ I just had to get jong as she had the flowers. So she im. There was much work to be this mornin’, It seems that her hus- 
some flowers. I saved up my egg refilled the jar and placed them in it. done outside. He rarely rested until band died a while back, an’ she went 
money, an’ Mr Parsons got ’em down On the way back to the house, gsh@ 2! this was finished. kind o’ crazy. She didn’t have no 
to the village greenhouse for me,” pondered the theft Mone of wae “Any news?” she ventured. money, nor no folks, an’ the “town 
the concluded appealingly. neighbors would take them, she knew “Didn’t hear none.” was goin’ to send her to an asylum 
“I could ‘a’ got ‘em for you, if you’d ‘They all sympathized with Jim and She held the cake up for his in- an’ the kid to the pourhouse, but she 
said so,” he remarked casually. her. And she knew of no one else #Pection, saying, “Pretty, ain’t it?” skipped out last night, an’, I guess, 
“Oh Jim! Would you? I was afraid who would do so low a thing. She Now, I’m goin’ to get the candles.” lost her way. They think she died 
mebbe you would think it was fool- decided to leave the matter with Jim: “S’pose I got all the things you o0’ heart disease. We took her down 
ish, but I couldn’t bear to let his je would know what to do. Now. Sent for?” Jim asked, nodding assent to Parsons’. He is goin’ to take her 
birthday go by without ’em. I she must feed the chickens which t2, her question regarding the cake. over to Brownsville tonight. I told 
brought part of ’em up today, be- were flocking ‘about her clamoring “You'd better look ’em over an’ see.” the men that we would keep the boy,” 
cause, you know, he come at one for their belated breakfast “Oh, by an’ by, I want to put the he finished, watching her closely. 
o’clock in the mornin’, an’ I wanted When her usual ; rates = wh w candles on now. It must be time to “An’ can we?” she exclaimed joy- 
there should be some here at the gone she put sé ane a “an water the cows,” suggestively. ously. Oh! it must have been meant 
bornin’ hour. I’ve saved the rest till onan gesagt 3. ng Ainge “ FBice But Jim drew another apple from so, for his name’s Bennie an’ he’s five 
tomorrow. site tele? ath ie aaa, ee ee q his pocket and began devouring it. years old. Just see what them car- 
“An’ Jim, I got five candles, an’ two of the largest. whitest eges fror She showed him the cake again. nations brought us!” 
I’m goin’ to make a birthday cake {pose Feeag var yg eae Hy + Ye The candles were all in place now, one “Yes, I wouldn’t wonder but it was 
same as I’ve done every year be- ey Fe roo ta prelie set na 4 with in the center and two on each side. planned to turn out this way,” Jim 
fore—.” She had caught hold of his poe noe wadbaton All. th yy di “I tried to forget he wa’n’t here, acquiesced. 
arm excitedly as she began speaking, (his aR eniee. ahee ite sted a Ue when I was makin’ it, but it was no Being a woman, Rachel again stole 
Lut now she faltered, her voice break- ¢j40, aaa ao nel "beatin ee t - use,” she said ‘wistfully. away to the old cedar chest, while 
ing. atiar in le on =. se - baw 0 Putting it away quickly, she turned Jim abstractedly regarded the pur- 
Jim patted her shoulder awkward- ® Re Foes ver nee to the packages. “Here’s the coffee ring cat a his feet. 
Jy. He shifted from one foot to the She grew reminiscent. The first an’ crackers an’ cinnamon an’—but “I’m glad I got that horse,” he re- 
ether and seemed about to speak; ©#ke, four years ago, had been so J didn’t send for anything like this. marked aloud. 
jinaliy he shook his head, merely Pretty with its one little candle in the Why Jim!” Presently Rachel came back with 
saying: center. Once more she heard the Before her lay a toy horse. a tender light in her eyes. She went 
“There, there Rachie, come home /@ushing and cooing of the baby as Jim flushed guiltily. “I dunno to her husband and said: 
now. You'll catch cold. Ain’t you She helped him light it. Then came what made me get it,” he explained. “We can have the birthday cake 
*fraid them flowers will freeze?’ the cake with two candles; then with “But while I was goin’ down, I got to on the table now, Jim, for the Lord 
“Oh, I guéss it’s gettin’ warmer. three; and last year, the four candles thinkin’ about the little ’un, an’ you has sent us someone to light the 
What does it matter anyway, so long "4 the boy’s joy as he lighted them makin’ that cake, an’ when I got into candles.” 
as they’re here?” without her assistance. And now, the store, I see that horse, an’ I got Together they went into the bed- 
They went down the hill in silence, 2 >right tear fell, unheeded, into the to thinkin’ that prob’ly I would be room and looked down at the sleep- 
mixing bowl. gettin’ it for him if he was here, an’ jng child. 


Next morning, breakfast was mere- ~ 
ly a matter of form. Both made a When the cake was done, she stole first thing I knew I was buyin’ it. I 


retense of eating, and both failed @way to an old cedar chest in her dunno what folks thought. They 
- bedroom. She took out little things, looked at me kind o’ funny.” DAISY FLY KILLER tect hy i 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 


utterly. Their only topic of conver- : Q § } 
unfolding and refolding them with “Oh, Jim!” Rachel choked, but her ‘ 
| nS A 





sation was that much hackneyed one, : - , : sty he 
tender touch. A box of toys in one glistening eyes told the rest. a % Sin, my eg 


the weather. Jim remarked that it 

was warmer, and Rachel thought it corner of the chest reawakened fond “Great Everlastin’! It is gettin’ - Mig Chives @ Sty 

would rain soon. memories. With almost a laugh, she |ate, ain’t it?’ Jim blew his nose vio- Sy A eee i oh aos noes 
After Jim had gone to the cream- drew ffom among them a battered lently, and hurried away. We GWSGO Ss MAN Snjure anything. 

ery, Rachel threw a shawl about her tin horn. Again she saw the boy Rachel felt uneasy about the flow- ‘EQS = = Sm aeten Guaranteed effective. 

head and shoulders, took the rest of With puffed cheeks and important ers on the hill. She was not confi- Ans fine a n feidby eaters, 
the flowers from a vase on the sitting ir, sending out blast after blast to dent, like Jim, that there would be = paid for $1. 
room table, and started for Bennie’s Call his father to dinner, no one out in the rain. So, after 
grave. She reached it, out of breath A rattling of milk cans and the dinner, while he was in the barn she 
and exhausted. But this was for- barking of the Pa nee Jim’s hastened through the storm, bent AR 
otten when she looked at the jar. return. She replaced the things has- upon investigation. She paused when SS» 

” she came in sight of the grave. It cat AIR CALSAM,, 
was just as she had feared; the flow- luxuriant 
ers were gone. : 

_. She went on. There would surely 
be some tracks in the wet earth 
around the mound now. If it were 
possible she would punish this thief 
that dared steal her flowers. 


The Footprints 


“Tt will be some no ‘count critter, 
‘yrob’ly,” she muttered to horself. 

Her eyes, searching for _ traces, 
found them; but she started back in 
surprise, for they were the footprints 
of a small child. She stared at them 
unbelievingly. She had wished to 
punish the offender, but this was dif- 
ferent. The imprints of those little 
feet were nearly as large as Bennie’s 
would have been. Therefore, her 
heart held fio. punishment for their 
owner. There was just a vein of su- 
perstition in Rachel. Perhaps there 
Was some message in this for her. 

Her attention was attracted to a 
blotch of bright color near the edge 
of the woods. It was one of her pink 
carnations. She picked it up won- . 1922. Shirtwatst. 
deringly. A little farther on, where 
the trail to the sugar camp entered 
the woods, she spied a diminutive red 
mitten. Here again, in the bare earth 
of the road, where the tracks of little 
feet. These, she followed until she 
came to the sap house. 

As she opened the door, the sound 
of childish sobbing was heard. On 
the dirt floor was a young woman 
with a little boy lying across her 
chest, A glance told Rachel that she 
was dead. The child was weeping 
wearily. One little hand clasped some 
of the carnations, while others lay on 
the floor, where they had evidently 
er ow from the relaxed gtasp of the 
mother. 
mitachel touened the ehild genty:| Il sn sinattn trun tnearenameta 

e lifted a pitiful face. he took him |, 
in her arms, comforting him and wren cd tod aid hao 8 ere bas 
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“ 6 9 been such a demand for this fabric that our 
murmuring, “There honey, don’t.cry, B ie limited, we Order early an and don’t s 


He regarded her- a moment in or 
ny pie i ene paneees against cotton to work if, only vee 
er in confiding trus ARTICRAFT 
“Me find muzzer posies. She say CO., Dest. 0, Springfield, Base 
pretty... Me find more, an’ she won't | lL ———— ——— 
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day he passed through the village, 

The Stolen Lunches and laid his plans accordingly. He 

. allowed a sufficient time to elapse 

[Concluded from Last Week. before his return to divert suspicion. 

In the midst of a mid-afternoon His choice of the schoolhouse loft 
recitation, Miss Clark was called to for a hiding place was the result of 
he door There she found Mr the storm. Seeking a shelter, he 
Philips Oy es ee who: was had crawled in through the window 
din the ~directec of: the see with the broken catch. The conven- 
- ient ladder and trapdoor suggeste:l 
district. the wisdom of lying in hiding for a 

“I've come to give the children @ few days until the heat of the pur- 
holiday, Miss Clark,” he said genial- suit was over. He freasoned that 
ly and in a loud tone. “We want to they would never expect him to re- 
make those badly needed repairs main in the vicinity, and least of 
you asked for. Any objection to- all to choose for his hiding place 
day?’ a schoolhouse with schoo! in session, 

Miss Clark looked at him keenly. hence he would be perfectly safe. 

“Answer out loud so they can As an extra precaution he drew the 
hear,” he said in a low tone and ladder into the loft. 
with a warning look. Although the nights were chilly, 

“None at all, Mr Phillips,” she re- still he was fairly comfortable. Some 
plied, obeying instructions. “Come loose boards in the loft over the en- 
in. Put away books, children, and try served as a bed. Water was con- 
scamper. Mr Phillips wants to make venient at night, and—alas! food 
repairs.”’ temptingly so during the nvrning 

The command met with a prompt hours. But for that he might have 
and joyful obedience, and the young- escaped soon. With a long, crotched 
er children were soon out of sight. maple branch he had helped himself 
Bess and John and Harry lingered to the most convenient lunch—which 
with Miss Clark There was some- happened to be Harry’s—then low- 
thing in the air more than repairs ered the pail again. 
they knew, for they had seen Miss “I'd had nothin’ for two day ex- 
Clark's look of amazement at some- cept some crackers and cheese I took 
thing Mr Phillips had said to. her from the store Friday night,” he ex- 
after dismissal. plained. 

A few minutes later, a buggy con- “But how did it happen you left 
taining the sheriff and his deputy the lid off the first time and not-the 
drove up. Close on their heels came next?” inquired Harry 
several other men, among them Mr The man grinned as he replied, 
Davis, Mr Baldwin and Mr Mason, ‘‘Wasn’t used to fishin’ for dinner 


the latter bearing the ladder that 
Harry had returned at noon. 
“You had better keep at a safe 


distance, Miss Clark,” warned Mr 
Phillips “There may be some shots 
fired.” 

“What does he mean?’ queried 
Bess, wide-eyed. 

“Wait,” urged Miss Clark, as they 
moved farther away. 

“You'll see what you'll see,” re- 
minded Harry, mischievously. 

They could not distinguish the 
sheriff's instructions, but a man was 
stationed at each window while the 
deputy and several other men stood 
guard at the door. Taking the lad- 
der into the entry, the sheriff raised 


it suddenly and forcibly against the 
irap door into the loft, knocking the 


door upward with violence. 
“What's that?’ demanded a gruff 
voice, as though the speaker had 


been startled out of slumber. 

“Your game’s up, my man!” called 
the sheriff. “I arrest you in the 
name of the law. Come down out 
of that and bring the money with 
you.’ 

“Come and get it, if 
growled the voice. 

“Better yield peaceably,” 
the sheriff, “we're a dozen to one. 
If you make much trouble [ll not 
answer for the consequences. Come! 
and be quick about it!” 

And the man came. John and 
Harry recognized the tramp seen the 
week previous. The money and 
stamps were recovered intact, the 
man having had no chance to dis- 
pose of any of it. Finding the game 
was up, he confessed. He had 
marked the store as easy the 


you dare,” 


advised 


prey 


pails with a crotched stick, and the 
first time the hook caught in the lid 
and pulled it off. Done better the 
next time—might ’a’ become an ex- 
pert if you’d let me alone. Much 
obleeged to you for the grub, Harry— 
and to all of the youngsters for 
keepin’ me posted. I know all your 


‘names and feel quite well acquainted 


with you. You disturbed my siesty 
a first, but I got so I could snooze 
right through it all. That's how 
the sheriff. caught me nappin’. Say, 
he called back, as the sheriff started 
off with him, “I did feel kind-a sorry 
for Mickey.” At which Harry red- 
dened. 

“How did you get trace of him?” 
Miss Clark inquired of Mr Mason. 

“Through Detective Harry Phil- 
lips,” laughed Mr Mason. “Tell them, 
Harry.” 

“There’s not much to tell,” returned 
Harry. “When I went to the store 
for my lunch, I found Mr Daniels 
there and inquired about our ladder. 
When he said he hadn‘t taken it, I 
put two and two together. In other 
words, I put the missing ladder and 
my stolen lunches together, and the 
result was someone in the schoolhouse 
loft. Then, in a flash, I knew who 
it was, fo rthere wasonly one person 
who had any cause for hiding out. 
When I told them about it at the store 
Mr Daniels went for the sheriff and 
Mr Mason rounded up the crowd. 
That's all.” 

Harry manfully begged JMickey’s 
pardon the next morning, which was 
readily granted, and made his peace 
with Bess, which was not so easy o 
accomplishment. Mickey and his 
mother soon found themselves sur- 





The Route the Book PS Took—Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 


The book agent who determined to do Bogen. Town in as few turns 


= as possible accomplished it following the 
‘turned only to the right, it made no no difference whether 


| house at the front or back, 
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path shown in the cut. He 
he approached a 


i oe had 


a en Web 2. . 


rounded by warm friends, who re- 
lieved their present needs and pro- 
vided for the future by giving Mrs 
Burke steady employment. 

Harry’s active part in the discov- 
ery and arrest of the burglar partly 
atoned for his blunder and humilia- 
tion, but after that he was slow to 
suspicion, no matter how strong the 
circumstantial evidence. 


Good Tuners’ Letter Box 


time ago 








Dear Aunt Happy: Some 


I wrote and asked to be a member of 
the Good Time club. At that time I 
promised to start a club. Well, I have, 


and following are the members: Mar- 
querite Tull, treasurer; Estella Horn, 
secretary; Lloyd Fitch, president; 
Charlotte Horn, vice-president; Jennie 


Bateman, Delia Williams, Harold Wil- 


liams, Arthur and Blanche Williams, 
Ernest, Bessie, Katie Belie and Faye 
Crofoot. Neva Lounsbury, Gillard 
Horn, Edson Parsons, Alfred Crissy, 
Bessie and Edgar Pringle and May- 
nard Douglas. We had a supper May 
®3 and expect to have a play later. | 
think we are doing first rate, don't 
you? Yours, Ralph Crofoot, New York. 
[Yes, indeed, this is an enterprising 
club, and with such a good membe?f- 
ship I am sure you will do many good 
things and have many good times. 
Write again, Ralph.4¢ 
Dear Aunt Happy: Here are some 
conundrums which I would like to 
have the other Good Timers see: Why 
is a horse like a stick of candy? The 
faster you lick it the faster it goes 
Spell candy in two letters—C and Y. 


Name a city that is round at both ends 
and high in the middle—Ohio. What 
is the difference between a school- 
master and an engineer? One trairs 
the mind and the other minds the 
train. What is the longest word in the 
dictionary? Stretch. A Good Time gir], 
Elizabeth Stockwell, eee ton 

Dear Aunt Happy papa takes 
the paper, and I fi ne a interest- 
ing to read the letters. T have a pony 
that weighs about 700 pounds. I hitch 
her up and go to see my sister, who 
lives 4% miles away. I think we will 
have a splendid time together this 
summer. I am going to try and raise 
chickens, as we have an incubator. 
Severnia M. Dennis, Ohio. 

Aunt Happy wants to thank Mary 
Pohlman of Michigan for her poem 
about spring. 


Some Funnigrams 


GERTRUDE K, LAMBERT 





The hostess was called from the 
room @ moment amd five-years-old 
Ethel took the occasion to slip in, 
carrying a small kitten, which she 
put down in front of the somewhat 
overdressed caller, and stepping back, 
folded her hands and watched it ex- 
pectantly. The lady smiled and of- 
fering the cat a bit of cake asked af- 
fably: “Is that your kittie, dear?” 

‘Yes’m,” watching the kitten nib- 
biing at the cake, then with marked 
disgust, ‘““but it’s no good!” 

“Indeed,” with amused 
“and why not?” 

“We-ell,” in clear treble, ‘“‘“mommn 
said the way you get yourself up 
would scare a cat, but I guess this 
one’s too little!” 


“Yes,” said Farmer Brown, “my 
wife thought our boys ought to be 
given the chance to make something 
better of themselves than mere farm- 
ers like their father, so we sent them 
to college.” 


interest, 





“And did they make good?” asked 
his lis: ner. 

“We-ell,” he replied slowly, “the two 
oldest made their mark at college, 


and graduated with high honors; one 
as the best ball player on the job, and 
he’s with a league team now; the 
other as all-round athlete, and he’s a 
champion light weight at present, The 
youngest was something of a failure, 
didn’t seem to take to college ways, 
took more to books; so he came hor e 
and is a farmer after all. I guess be- 
tween us we'll be able to hold up the 
other two.” 





“They say the young widow Cash- 
bonds has selected a very touching 
inscription for the old man’s monu- 


ment.” 

“Yes! The Lord gave; the Lord 
hath taken away. Blessed be the 
name of the 

“Huh, evidently the Lord didn’t 


take the old man’s money!” 





““‘Mummie,” questioned four-year- 
old Ruth, looking up from her toys: 


“Will grandpa wear his wig to 
neaveat 
“Why, no,” gasped her mother, sus- 


pending her work, then adding with 
respectful reverence, “grandpa will 
not need his wig in heaven.” 

The child turned again to her play, 
and the mother resumed her sewing, 
supposing the incident closed: but 
presently Ruth looked up to say with 
a little suppressed giggle of amuse- 
ment: “Won't grandpa look funny, 
with feathers and no hair!” 


There are people who go about the 
world Icoking for slights and they are 
miserable, for they find 

them at every tura.—[{Drummond. 
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Mrs. Countrywoman — “Well, 


people talk about the beauties 
of farm-life, but I can’t see 


’em. It’s work all the time 
and no rest! I hate the coun- 
try!” 


Anty Drudge—“‘No rest indeed! 
Just let me show you how 
to do your work with 
Fels-Naptha Soap and you'll 
sing a different tune.” 


Fels-Naptha 
helps every wom- 
an todo her work 
quickly, easily 
and better than 
it was ever done 
before. 

Fels-Naptha 
Soap dissolves 
grease. Makes 
dirt disappear in 
cool or lukewarm 
water. 

If you don’t use a 
washing machine you 
know how hard it is 


to rub, rub, rub your 


clothes up and down 
on the washboard! 
With Fels-Naptha you 
just use your hands to 
give the clothes an 
easy rub or two. Don’t 
boil! They’re ready 
for the line in a jiffy. 
Easy directions are on the Red 
Topper. 


end Green W: 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 











PURE SILK 


We have hundred skeins of this 
oa en epee 
must 
cost yp ee a will send 
pepela dheles, ensested esters, for 18c 
only : 

Write today. 

PEOPLE'S SILK CO., Sprimafteld, Mass 
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Cheaper than wood, f: 
much easier to 
times as se 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Over-Capacity 


demnity Bond against’ 
lightning loss — come 
in sheets of 100 shin- 
gles or more. “Dead ‘ 
easy” to put on—just nail them on old roof or 
Sheathing. We use the famous Tightcote 
Process and patent Interlocking Device. Made | 
by biggest sheet metal makers in the world. H 
Sold direct from factory, freight prepaid. Send | 
for catalog and get our surprisingly low 
. by return mail. Give size of roof if possible. | 
The Edwards Mig. Co., 712-762 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 
j Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 




















The Chief Tire Problem 


Every great tire maker, again 
and again, has tried to make 
tires that can’t rim-cut. 

We solved this problem in a 
faultless tire, and by means that 
we control. That is the reason 
why Goodyears now outsell 
every other tire. 





. | 





How to end rim-cutting, for 
years and years, has been the 
Dean chief problem of Tiredom. 

Many.devices have been tried 
and abandoned. They devel- 
oped faults. The tires fell down. 
Thousands came back for re- 
placement. 


Capacities 24 to 3 tons per hour, Built so sagine 
easily be used as a portable genera! utili 
without belt or sprocket c ain. 




















saves high lifting, ——- 
don’t rut roads. kes 


don’t loosen— wheels don't dry - #, or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 
Electric Wheel Ce., 2 Elm Street, Quincy, iL 








Practical Books for 
Practical Men 


Here is a list of carefully se- 
lected standard works. They are 
written by practical men in lan- 
guage that can easily be understood, 
and no matter whether you are a 
‘new beginner or an old hand at the 
‘business, you can learn something 
from these volumes. 


The Ruin of 
Rim-Cutting 


Motor car 6Wners have lost mil- 
lions of dollars through having 
tires cut by rims. 


The trouble occurs when tires 
are run wholly or partly deflated. 
And the ruin can’t be satisfactorily 
repaired. 

Myriads of punctured tires have 
been wrecked in a moment—be- 
fore the driver knew of the punc- 
ture. 


No-Rim-Cut tires make this ruin 
impossible. They have been used 
for years,on hundreds of thousands 
of cars. And not one has ever 


extracapacity, on theaverage, adds 
25 per cent to the mileage. 

So these tires embody two enor- 
mous economies. They save rim- 
cutting and save over-loading. 


The Secret 
Bands of Wire 

These tires are made possible by 
six flat bands of 126 braided wires. 
They are vulcanized into the tire 
base. 

Thus we get an unstretchable 
tire base, and we don’t hook the 
tire to the rim. 

One glance at these tires in any 
Goodyear shop will show why 
these tires can’t rim-cut. 


We control these bands by see 
crecy. They are made under lock 
and key. 

And, so far as we know, there 
is no other way to make a satis- 
factory tire of this type. Nearly 
every maker has tried it. 


No Extra Price 


No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost 
one-fifth more than clinchers. 
With our multiplied output the 
price has come down. Now no 
standard tire of any type costs less 
than No-Rim-Cut tires. 

There is no reason whatever to 
try an experiment. No reason for 
tires that rim-cut, or for tires of 
less capacity. 





You can get at the 
same price the tire 


which is now the most 
popular tire in the 
world, 

AKRON, OHIO, Write for the Good- 


Rim-Cut Tires ee 
ear ition. It 
eure or ; Non-Skid Treads - 


rim-cut. 
Over- 
Capacity 
Another fact is that 
No-Rim-Cut tires ex- 
ceed clincher tires ten 
per cent in capacity. 
That is, in air ca- 
on Daper, pacity. It is air that 
bales. 0. marten being ‘a. series carriestheload. This 


am folding’ anatomical charts in color, which 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Sevtims Handeunely bound in cloth... $6.60 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
(1180) Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





of Live Stock 
V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith. The work 
ded for qa reference book for stockmen, 
students and teachers. It “contains Te- 
information on the methods of feeding, 
and care of farm animals, and the 
of anbenad diseases, the ation 
of meats and other animal prod- 





all known ways to 
economize on tires. 











and Crops 
Dr. L. L. Van Slyke. This new book isa 
Presentation of facts, not only giving 
ods for using fertilizers in crop 











needs of studen 
chemical knowledge of the subject as 
use of farmers who care only for 
“appllestion. Tilustrated. 
Cloth. Net 














SPRING EDITION 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


@ EVERY WOMAN '| 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER 
3 











CUTAWAY jurrows 


this Do better work, last longer and 
aut oe awe _ ws - ME oftencostless than other harrows. 
story of the properties of the soils, You need at least one of them. 
improvement and management, as well a Ask your dealer to show you a 
Cutaway 


of the ee of crop 
maxe the book equally value 
MOTE 
an’t, write us, giving the name 


farmer, student and teacher. 
of your dealer, and we will send 


inches. - Cloth $1.25 it he 
lopment 
ere 71 ie se Sine ak &@ to- you, tree, our new 48-page book, 
about geological history .of ‘The Soil and Intensive Tillage. 
mexpiains the. way soll is, made, de- 
manner of selecting a farm home, 
the land, =. to drain and 
ds, bridges and 
“sustrated. x8 


This valuable book, to those who 
possess it, needs no introduction. 
The spring edition which we are 
now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. It also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many other garments... This 
useful book is printed, in colors, 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it 
for 5 cents to our readers. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 
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The Cutaway aha send Ca. 


851 Main St. 
DRILLING 


W E L MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
eater wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on 


Send for our new es at ug Ba 
Free on Application 5: elaborately {| San ra si ceully. end fe 
illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- WILLIAMS BROS., 
taining descriptions of the above and also 500 


of the most practical and modern books on 7 
Running Water 


farming and allied subjects, the study of 

which will enable the reader to successfully 
in House and Barr at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- we 


cope with any intricate question that may 
present 
mer at Small Cost 
, as 


na 





HR 


and Garden 

mel. This treatise ty enable 
treat his fleld to remove weeds. 
is profusely easteated by photographs 

made for this work, and 
invaluable to every farmer, land 
gardener nd park — 5x7 
300 pages. Cloth. $1.5 


saye% 




















itself. This will be sent for the asking, 
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